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State, County 


THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, .Faecsiet "7 Corintendents. 


Positions in West, Northwest and South for men, $800 to $2,500; women, $700 
to $1,650. Hundreds of teachers wanted for spring demand. Send stamp 
for blanks. Register before the rush. 

Dr. Geo. L. McCuen, Treas., Boise City, Idaho. 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 
order to carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruction is that of 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of Drawing throughout the country. Dr. J. 
G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament for the Department of 
Education in 1889, devotes a special section to a description of the works 
of these classes. 

Circulars, giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 
Study, can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 











AN TED.—A few men of liberal education to 
represent us on valuable specialties in school 
supplies. Terms liberal with opportunities for 
advancement to right parties. Experienced men 
preferred, This is no svap but straight business, 
O. W. CLOSE, 315 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 


If you wish to 


send for the list of eligibles to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
{Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.) 





THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 





** Speak of me as I am.’’ 
—SHAK. 


This has come to be ‘‘The Banner 
Route,’’ with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station, 
New York, and to Boston through 


Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 
Trains 


“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 


Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all h trains. 
St. Louis Ticket ces: 8. E. Cor- 
ner Broadway and OliveSt.and Union 


ERFECT 
ENCIL 







ee 


Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 
All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 

Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trial 
for ten days, for $1.75e 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company, 


10s Mippie Street, PorTLanp, Maing. 


TAKE THE 


M.K. & T. 


RAILWAY 


TO ALL POINTS IN 


TEXAS, MEXICO AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH TRAINS CARRY 
Pullman Sleepers Between 


CHICAGO, 
HANNIBAL, 
ST. LOUIS, 
and KANSAS CITY, 


Gro. A. Eppy, 
H, C, Cross, 
j. J. FREY, J. WALDO, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Traffic Man’gr. 


Receivers. 


GASTON MESLIER, 
Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agent, 


SEDALIA, MO. 





Our “AIDS TO SCHOOL DIS- 
CIPLINE?”’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike, more than DOUBLE 
the attendance, prevent tardiness, 
and greatly relieve the teacher, as 
they discipline the school. 


MERWIN'S 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR SiR: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Nota single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


W!TH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort éo the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 


These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat 
ing School-Houses. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co,, 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
NO. 1120 PINE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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re an 


Burlington, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

Schools with Teachers without Charge, Aids 
Teachers to Secure Positions, Rents and Sells School 


SOLID 
Pec giver Bc oe Msenonat Nowy.) HM MOTTE El! THROUGH TRAINS 


rrom §T. LOUIS 7° 

KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
DENVER, 

ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


Furnishes 





Wide acquaintance with schools and educators, 
extensive experience in the work and a large fol- | 
lowing of superior teachers and an established | 


Rotation 


patronage gives us unsurpassed facilities for sug- | 
gesting the right teacher for the right place. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- | 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 
@ Fast -<@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
heer a? D. C., New York, and 
sa ALL EASTERN CITIES.-@a 

Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
ay: St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
‘No midnight change of cars to Vincennes, 
ouisville. and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at isGeces and Springfield with 
ae C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
i oints North and South ; at Vir 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
tor points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 








ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
a en 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE BEST LINE FOR | 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO 
THE BLACK HILLS, 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTH AND WEST. 
the 





boro with “ Famous Vandalia Line” for ts 











Address the J. B. Merwin School 
Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





TICKET OFFICES: 
218 N. B’way, and Union Depot. 


D. W. RIDER, Supt, 
i-= W.W.EENT Gen. T. A. ’ 
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WHEN we look around the whole hab- 
ltable world—as all should do—how 
few as yet know their own good. We 
shall, with the JouRNAL, be a help to 
all in this direction permanently 
and largely. Every teacher, every 
school, every family can now have a 
Globe sent them post paid by mail. 
See our coupon order. Before the 
golden glory of the setting sun fades 
away in Alaska, its rising beams gild 
the homes of a happy and prosperous 
citizenship in Maine. In other words 
the sun always shines on our posses- 
sions. Our teachers, our schools, every 
family should have our premium Globe 
to trace out these great facts and 
Utilize the knowledge gathered on the 
Way round the world. See ourcoupon 
order. 


ONLY forty-eight copies of Shakes- 
Peare had been sold in fifty years, all 
the other three hundred copies which 

















had been printed up to 1666 were 





Washington,D .C& St. Louis. Mo, October 2, 1691. 











J. B. MERWIN.....ce%cccscces Managing Editor, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
JERIAH BONHAM........... Associate Editor. 
ee —————————————— 
Terms, per year, in advance,,...4.. ....ee00- $1 50 
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THESE teachers have one consola- 
tion: They know that their work 
brings a sun-rise to the soul, and not 
&® SUN-SET. Michael Angelo said, 
‘*When I read Homer, I look at my- 
self to see if I am not twenty feet in 
height.”’ 





YEs, let us be respectful in the 
presence of these teachers, for they 
reveal the possible in the child of 
which no one knows the limit. 


EE 


THE FIRE of a new love for the chil- 
dren ought to flash the heat of a right- 
eous indignation in upon the mean- 
ness and littleness of these school 
officers who cut the salary and the 
life out of these heroic teachers. The 
people, who pay the taxes, do not 
want the schools and their children 
crippled in this way. Such conduct 
is more than stupid, it is unrighteous. 
_ Wuart other journalin the United 
States has done so much fér the more 
than 200,000 lady teachers as ‘‘The 
Woman’s Journal” of Boston, showing 
as it does, what women have done— 
what they are doing, and with wise, 
wholesome, helpful conservative 
prophecy showing what woman can 
and ought todo. Wemost cordially 
commend it to all. 








Tus is the test of work, of life—do 
you grow nobler and more tender and 
helpful and better every day. Even 
Mahomet, the early wild man, said: 
“The tenth part of a man’s annual in- 
come, whatever that may be, is the 
property of the poor, of those who 
need help.’”?” Do we teach and prac- 
tice this? Every day is a day of judg- 





Surned in the great fire in London. 


LIFE is not cheap, should not be 
madeso. We show what we are by 
what we do and by what we do not 
do—sometimes more by the latter 
than the former. Virtue, counted by 
profit and loss, is no virtue. We must 
have and do something with which 
we cannot only front time, but eter- 
nity. This small, will then grow to 
great things, and the splendor and 
light of such a life shines on through 
long ages and over great sections. 
When the great, knowing Teacher 
comes, he sets all souls aflame with 
belief and with joy. 





THESE teachers are a double voice, 
who, by their work, speak both to 
the present and the future. They de- 
serve double recognition and compen- 
sation. 





WHEN St. Paul, who was thrown 
prostrate by the force of a new convic- 
tion, got again upon his feet, his cry 
was ‘‘forward.’’ He said, ‘‘I come to 
declare unto you the unknown God.” 
So these teachers come to reveal, in- 
terpret the unknown, and to give the 
people power. 





THis heart of love bursts like a 
mighty volcano into an eruption, and 
overflows and enriches the lives of 
the children, parents, and all. 





A GOODLY number of the editors of 
Missouri honored the city with their 
presence, bringing along with them, 
in many cases, the ‘‘better half.’”” We 
are always glad to see them, the old 
friends and the new ones, too. They 
are a growing power in the State, 
high-toned, honorable, intelligent, 
helping largely, despite a somewhat 
vigorous partizanship, to create a bet- 
ter and more intelligent citizenship. 
Men are enrolled among the member- 
ship and honor these gatherings with 
their personal presence, who have 
added character and lustre to posi- 
tions of prominence in the government 
at home and abroad. We have for 
these hard workers not only a pro- 
found sympathy, but a growing rev- 
erence. They are the interpreters and 
builders of new ideas which ultimate 
in justice, truth, honor and power for 
the people. 

The new officers for the ensuing 
year are W. O. L. Jewett, of the Shel- 





ment! 


bina Democrat, President, L. D. Bogie, 


of the Richmond Democrat, First, 
‘Sam’ Keller, of the Lebanon Repub- 
lican, Second, and 8. T. Tetweiler, of 
the Charleston Democrat, Third Vice- 
President. Charles McCrae, of the 
Rolla Herald, Recording, and Robert 
M. White, of the Mexico Ledger, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and W. L. 
Thomas, of the School and Home, 
Treasurer. 

This election, virtually unanimous, 
was a well deserved compliment all 
round, but especially so to our friend, 
W.L. Thomas, of School and Home. 
School and Home is, and has been for 
years, creating an intelligent constit- 
uency for every editor in the State, 
and this recognition of such continu- 
ous and invaluable work is specially 
pleasing to his ever-widening circle 
of friends. 

Special mention should be made of 
the courtesies extended by the ‘ Frisco 
Line” to take the editors and their 
wives to.Lebanon, Mo. The manage- 
ment brought cars more than a thou- 
sand miles for this purpose, and the 
‘t Frisco Line’ deserves and ought to 
have continual and generous recogni- 
tion for its uniform liberality to the 
Press. 





THE Central Christian Advocate 
says: “The ballot reform is one in 
which all honest citizens have, or 
should have, an equal interest. The 
system which is being adopted an- 
swers ® good purpose everywhere, 
but is among the most urgent needs 
of all the larger cities where politics 
have fallen, for the lack of some such 
system, into the hands of men of the 
lowest class and of the vilest political 
methods.” Is that true? Is that the 
reason why we have to pay so smartly 
and heavily for ‘‘corruption?’’ There 
is a better and a cheaper way to meet 
this ‘‘lowest class’’ and stop ‘‘the vil- 
est political methods.”’ The “ballot 
reform” isa long step in this direc- 
tion, but intelligent, non-partisan 
voting everywhere will end both 
these evils. 





PLEASE do not be offended—We 
have one invariable rule, and that is, 
to stop sending the American Journal 
of Education when the time for which 
it has been paid for expires. This 
has been our rule for twenty-five 





years. Weshall adhere to it, 
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THE public and the private schools 
of every grade are filled to repletion 
at the very opening of the sessions 
this year. 

Better teachers have been secured, 
better school houses are being built, 
more ‘‘tools to work with’ are fur- 
nished, and the people who pay the 
taxes begin to realize that they get 
the worth of their money, and so are 
providing for the more prompt and 
liberal payment of our teachers. A 
surplus of over $1,000,000,000 gives 
money enough to secure the dest for 
our schools in all directions. 


THE tidings which these teachers 
bring to the people are not only ‘‘glad 
tidings,’’ but they are of great, nay, 
more, of infinite moment to them. 
They enlarge both the horizon and 
power of life, and the joy of life. They 
make that vast difference between 
knowing and not knowing, a difference 
as between day and night. There are 
more than four hundred thousand of 
these in the public and private schools 
of the United States. These bring 
light and joy and power, and gave the 
people by their work. 


INTELLIGENCE among the people 
insures right, justice and truth and 
these remain eternally beautiful. 


FAT, as fact, issolated and dry, is 
cold, dead, useless. Itmustbelinked 
to life and its uses and its beauties 
and affections and then it becomes a 
vital force, correcting abuses, insur- 
ing rights and illuminating the path- 
way of the people—giving them 
power. 














Don’t attempt, in your school by 
the littleness of rules to crush out the 
immensity of ideas. 


Lh a ae 
THESE teachers and thinkers stir up 
social question peacefully but deeply, 
which ultimate in the common wel- 
fare, giving the people more power. 








WE need in this country more in- 
telligence so as not only to produce 
wealth, but to more equally distribute 
if—equitable distribution we mean. 





EQUITABLE distribution of our im- 
mense wealth means—the family 
happy—the citizen free and intelli- 
gent, and the nation great. 
American people will not submit to 
special privileges for the few, excep- 
tions, monopolies, by which great 
wealth is gained by the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. Distribution 
made by the butcher who slaughters 
what he divides will not answer in 
this country. 
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Ir won’t do to put down the far- 
mers as ‘‘machines’’ to help this or 
They are a 
‘“‘party’’ themselves now, seek equity, 
justice and prosperity for themselves 
We bid them 


that party any more. 


and for their families. 
“God speed.” 


=e 





Ir frequently happens that while a 
human brother isin prison expiating 
his guilt for one crime he is planning 
We do not save men in that 


another. 


The 


way—but the teacher helps to build 
up future upon future of goodness and 
life. 


WHat arising star these children 
are if only our eyes were unloosed to 
see their growing radiance, 
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Wuart a blessed thing it is for us to 
take those who so often commence 
life in an abyss and draw them out 
and up into this new and beautiful 
world of hope, of love, of power and 
set and send them starward. 





Class Recitations. 





” 


“Old in judgment and understanding. 
SHAK. 


og Wm T. Harris, while Super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools, stated the advantage of 
class recitation over individual recit- 
ations as follows: 
When the country school grows to 
be a village school, and the number of 
pupils increases to sixty or eighty or 
one hundred, two rooms are opened 
and two teachers employed. Division 
of labor begins here. Primary and 
Grammar department is instituted, 
and the range of acquirement in each 
room may be four years by the course 
of study. Fewer classes and larger 
ones allow the teacher twice the length 
of time for each recitation, and he can 
begin to lay some stress on instruc- 
tion. 
The advantages of class recitation 
over individual instruction, begin to 
appear at this point. Individual in- 
struction is good whenever the teacher 
can devote to it as much time as to an 
ordinary recitation, but it is inferior 
to class recitation even then. The 
class should consist of nof less than 
ten nor more than thirty. 

The length of recitation should vary 
from fifteen to twenty minutes in the 
primary grades to thirty or forty 
minutes in the grammar department. 
During the recitation there should be 
the most vivid and constant attention 
on the part of the pupils. . 

It is obvious that this can be ob- 
tained in the primary grades only for 
ashort time. With increasing disci- 
pline and the strength that comes of 
year’s practice, the recitation hour 
can be lengthened. That a properly 


conducted class resitation is of tar 
greater value than individual instruc- 
tion, is obvious from the considera- 
tion that the contents of the lesson 
are stated over and over by different 


pupils of the class, criticised and dis- 
cussed, illustrated from the exper- 
ience of different pupils, and the pupil 
has the advantage of seeing how his 
fellows encounter and surmount such 
difficulties as he himself meets. What 
we see in the experience of others, our 
equals, becomes at once our experience 
by adoption, and it saves us from the 
pain and consumption of time neces- 
sary to acquire its wisdom through 
personal adventure. Hence Educa- 
tion is essentially to be carried on in 





and must be a community; no private 
tutoring can educate as the school can, 
Bat it is evident that the school best 
subserves this purpose, when it class- 
ifies so that each one meets his equals 
in the recitation. 


EE ee 


Finished Up. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





“O, she hath drawn my picture in this.” 
SHAK. 


A“ artist who had lately been 
painting some old mills in the 
town, gives in one of our ex- 
changes quite a graphic picture with 
her pen as well, of the progress of her 
work and the comments ot the factory 
operatives who watched her as it went 
on. There was much homely truth in 
their outspoken criticisms, as there 
alwaysisin the criticisms of people 
forced by the necessities of their lives 
into shrewdness and clearness and 
singleness of vision. One man re- 
marked: ‘I am glad you are finish- 
ing these pictures now, and are not 
going to wait till you get back to your 
study. I don’t like pictures with the 
life all finished out of them.”’ o 
How many people in how many dif- 
ferent lines fall into this fault of ‘‘fin- 
ishing the life out’’ of whatever they 
undertake ” 
The poet tries to express his thought 
and succeeds; but after he has done 
so, he alters, substitutes and polishes, 
till, after he has worked at it assidu- 
ously he finally gives if to the world 
with the life all finished out of it, 
The sculptor, the painter, the musi- 
cian may make the same mistake. 
By endeavoring to leave no fault of 
detail, they engraft upon their work 
the great fault of being all detail. 
They loose the greater in the less, and 
marvel as they recognize the fact that 
in their much endeavor the beauty 
seems to have vanished. 

The same may not inaptly be said 
of many teachers. In their anxiety 
lest there be no point misunderstood 
or left without explanation, the lesson 
or the subject loses its vitality alto- 
gether. The unity ofthe spirit is lost. 
Mint and anise and cummin have 
been tithed, but alas! whither have 
vanished the weightier matters? 
Where is the living and fresh interest 
that should have been excited? Where 
is the play of imagination that should 
have been aroused? In the picture 
in the pupil’s mind there are no clear, 
sharply defined lines. Tints shade 
into one another—outlines are con- 
fused. The life has been ‘finished 
out,” 

MORAL LESSONS. 

The same is true of the teacher’s 
moral lessons. A pupil has done 
wrong and needs reproof. He needs 
to be convinced of his error, to be 
shown the grounds on which he has 
rendered himself culpable. The 
teacher knows these grounds and pro- 
ceeds to etate them, but he repeats 
his statements. In his desire to im- 
press upon the child’s mind the truth, 
he destroys all the effect by making 
his exposition too perfect. He needed 
only a few bold statements clearly 
and incisively put. He receives in- 








the form of community. The school is 


stead a confused and blurred impres- 





Let no one accuse us of encouraging 

or commending want of thoroughness, 

We trust to our own character to de. 
fend us from so grave an imputation, 
Butit is impossible for any one to talk 
on all sides of any subject at the same 
time, and just now it seems to us that 
this particular nail needs a vigorous 
driving in. We have seen of late so 
many sermons, poems and addresses 
and listened to so many recitations 
that had the life finished out of them, 
that we are impelled to utter a warn- 
ing. 

And indeed we are asking for thor- 
oughness, not condemning it, for who 
can seize the salient points—in fact, 
who can discover that they are salient 
at all except he who is a master of his 
subject? 

When the subject stands before us 
a3 a whole, and can be comprehended 
in all its bearings, then and then only 
are we able to present it to others 
with a few bold strokes. It is because 
our teachers are so often lacking in 
thoroughness that they ‘“‘darken coun- 
sel by words without knowledge,” 
and too often finish completely out of 
them the fresh, vigorous mental life 
of our American children. 





An American. 





“A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity.” 
—SHAK,. 
R. GEO. W. CurRTIS in thecourse 
of a recent speech told in plain 
words what it is to bean “American.” 

He said: “To be an American,” 
“is to be in spirit, in purpose, in 
fidelity, what Mr. Lowell was. 

If he was not distinctively an 
American, the worse for us, the worse 
for America. 

If scorn of pretense of every kind, 
of sham patriotism, of valgar brag- 
ing, of impudent vanity, of bullying 
statesmanship, of craven servility to 
the majority, and of the exaltation of 
ignorance and black-guardism — if 
active and aggressive scorn of all 
these is not American, the sooner we 
make it so the better. 

The clear perception that popular 
government, like all other govern- 
ments is an expedient and not a 
panacea; that its abuses and evils must 
be plainly exposed and resolutely re- 
sisted; that the price of liberty is not 
eternal cringing to a party, but eter- 
nal fidelity to our own minds and con- 
science, that our fathers made Anier- 
ica independent and that their suns 
must keep it so, each man for himself 
declaring his mental, moral and 
political independence, not only on 
the Fourth of July but every day in 
the year; that the hope of tree insti- 
tutions lies in character, in educated 
intelligence, in self-reliance, in quality 
not in quantity—this is the sublime 
faith, the unchilled hope, the untir- 
ing endeavor of a patriotism like 
Lowell’s.”’ 

eo or 

THE form of expression may change, 
does change with an enlarged vocabu- 
lary, with a growth of soul-power, 
but truth does not change. It comes 
tous in a new and ever nobler embod- 
iment, giving us with each enlarge 
ment of statement and comprehension 





sion with the life all ‘‘finished out.”’ 


more power and more joy. 
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Commissioner of Education, 
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Wise Words. 





“His counsel now, 
Might do'thee golden service.” 


F these wise suggestions of Dr. 
Harris, the present United States 
with 
reference to the duties of the superin- 


‘tendent, principals and teachers of 


all schools are heeded, a great good 
will result. ‘‘The first duty is tomake 
the school strong in the community ; 
therefore he should look out for the 
newspapers, because they have their 
opinions about things, and if they set 
the current against the good things 
done, itis not easy to counteract it. 
The next great point is, are your 
schools popular with the people? We 
ought to so present the work of the 
schools to the people that it will carry 
them in favor of it, that they may feel 
large interest in it and be proud of it. 

He should see his school board once 
a week, if he can, and see the mem- 
bers that have opinions of their own 
and are worth convincing. 

He should in this way carry the 
working majority always, Andthisis 
his work with the school board. Now 
let us take the schoo! board in Ameri- 
can politics. There will be always 
some persons elevated to the school 
board to use it as a stepping stone for 
the legislature or city council. Again, 
there will be persons elected simply 
because they are harping on the one 
idea. The superintendent must in- 
fluence his teachers. The relation of 
the superintendent to the pupils is 
not an immediate one ; his relation is, 
first, to public opinion; secondly, to 
the people whom he reaches through 
publications, his school reports and 
in various ways reaching the families 
of the citizens represented in schools; 
third, with the school board; and 
fourth, with the teachers. If the 
superintendent is strong with them, 
he can carry his schools to any rea- 
sonable success.’’ 


- 





WE again urge our friends to date 
their letters and to write their name 
plain in signing letters, and please put 
on the postoffice and the county too, and 
the State. Too much of our mail mat- 
ter has been ‘‘mis-sent’? within the 
last sixty days, hence we urge our 
friends to put on all the directions 
very plain. Teachers should train 
their pupils constantly in these very 
essential points in letter writing. 





Our Globe premium sent free, takes 
the teacher, parents and the tax- 
payer. It is not often so much is sent 
free with any other paper. We mean 
to do the best things all the time for 
our friends. 
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THE secrets of this world must be 
unlocked. The teacher carries the 


_ Key to this vast realm. Yes, one must 


learn how to read before they can be- 
come a power. 





Yes the public can get public ex- 
perience, but they wish the teacher— 
the scholar to report to them those 
private, sincere, divine experiences, 
of which they have been defrauded 
by dwelling in the street. 

It is the noble, manlike, just 
thought, which is the superiority de- 
manded of you, and not. crowds, but 
study and thought confers this eleva- 
tion and leadership. Itis this study 
which gives power. 

pee —-—__ 

THESE teachers, who, in instruct- 
ing the people, lift them up, and 
honor their race, sometimes find scant 
honor accorded them, still live a life 
full of splendor. 





The State Superintendent. 





“So doubly seconded with will and power.” 
—SHAK. 


HE question, as to “‘what are the 
elements prominent in a suc- 
cessful State Superintendent’’ of 
Schools, is asked, and clearly and 
definitely answered by 


J. L. PICKARD, LL.D., 


in his work on ‘‘School Supervision,”’ 
a volume of “The International Edu- 
cational Series,’”’ under the editoral 
supervision of W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

We present the following extracts: 

1. 


education.’’ 


the community. 


2. The ability to convert his knowl- 
What he has learned 
by study he must be able to sift— 
casting aside all that is not available 
under the conditions surrounding his 
work. He must know his environ- 
He must 
comprehend clearly the fact that even 
the best for his State may not be 
immediately applicable; and can only 
be secured through a slow process of 


edge into force. 


ment and what it will bear. 





A->thorough comprehension of 
whatis embraced in theterm ‘popular 
This can be obtained 
only from the study of popular move- 
ments in the direction of public educa- 
tion, and of their practical results in 
the quickening of intellectual life, in 
the development of industries, in the 
improvement of social manners, and 
in the elevation of the moral tone of 


change in public sentiment. Séeing 
the end from the beginning, he will 
make no false step, nor any step which 
is not toward the end sought. If he 
can not go as far as he would ina day, 
he will go toward the end of his 
journey. Hence— 

3. He must possess tact in the con- 
trol of men, through whom he can 
secure the passage of desired measures. 
To this end he should be a natural 
leader whose ability to lead shall be 
recognized, while his method of lead- 
ership is concealed, and he seems to 
be doing the will of others, though 
that will is in fact the reflex of his 
own will fashioned after frequent con- 
ferences. He will give advice in no 
dogmatic style, but in such simplicity 
as to carry conviction. No legislator 
likes to be directed as to his course, 
but there are few whom the superin- 
tendent may not win by a straight- 
forward presentation of his views, 
sustained by arguments which he 
leaves the legislator time to consider, 
without apparent anxiety as to the 
time he may take for such considera- 
tion. 

This exercise of tact in no wise 
conflicts with 


ORGANIZED VICTORY 
through those who are already in 
accord with the superintendent’s 
views. With a well-organized force 
in hand he displays tact in winning 
recruits, The superintendent should 
not appear too prominent in legislative 
halls, but may be constant in his 
attendance upon committee meetings, 
when he will further his purposes by 
letting alone small matters which can 
have no effect upon the general cause. 
Too much intermeddling in indifferent 
matters will weaken his influence 
upon essentials. 


ae 


Library Day. 

N a recent (the July) number of this 
JOURNAL we advocated the for- 
mation of a library association in each 
school district of the country. It 
seemed to us, as we then said, that 
‘no finer or more effective educational 
movement eould be set on foot.” We 
knew the plan to be feasible, and this 
from personal experience. Some 
seventeen years ago, upon taking 
charge of one of the largest district 
schools of St. Louis, we set about col- 
lecting apparatus and books for the 
use of the school. The funds were se- 
cured through a small fee collected 
from all attending an annual picnic. 
Part of the money was expended in 
defraying expenses for musiv, for 
games and prizes, and for transporta- 
tion. The remainder constituted a 
Library and Apparatus Fund. Within 
seven years this fund aggregated 
nearly twelve hundred dollars with 
which, through liberal discounts, 
about fifteen hundred dollars worth 
of books and instruments were ob- 

tained for the school. 
The gentleman since in charge of 
the school has pursued the same 
policy, so that now there is probably 








not another school of the same grade 
in the country so well equipped in 
this respect. 

It is to be remarked by the way 
that not only do pupils gain greatly 
in respect of ‘‘information’’ obtained 
through reading, but the prospect of 
being allowed the use of a book from 
the library is at once a constant incen- 
tive to close application to study, and 
also a means of securing ‘‘order’’ 
through the reasonable occupation of 
the pupil after lessons are learned. 
That is, the library proves to be not 
only sn intellectual, but also a moral 
stimulus—a means toward discipline 
of the highest type. 

The practicability of the District 
School Library Association is thus a 
thoroughly demonstrated fact. And 
we could not but be gratified to see, 
so soon, direct measures taken with a 
view to the practical, organic exten- 
sion of this plan to all the schools of 
at least one entire state. In no other 
one thing has State Superintendant 
L. E. Wolf shown greater practical 
sagacity or a keener insight into the 
ultimate purpose of school-work than 
in his conception of a Library Day for 
all the schools of the state. This sim- 
ple proposal that a day (November 
27th) be set apart as a Library Day 
in the schools of the state marks an 
epoch in the educational history of the 
state. Itis one of the sanest ot all 
possible steps in that deeply signifi- 
cant onward movement which is com- 
ing to be better and better understood 
under the comprehensive term— Uni- 
versity Extension. 

We would therefore earnestly urge 
upon the teachers of the State of Mis- 
souri that each in his own school shall 
make the utmost of Library Day as 
an immediate occasion of educational 
stimulus, leading to the permanent 
improvement of the intellectual and 
moral tone of the neighborhood. 
Doubtless many teachers have already 
taken steps in this direction; and 
least of all will such teachers be 
likely to fail in availing themselves of 
the utmost which this new impulse 
can give. Will the teachers of other 
states fail to follow in the same way? 

W.M. B. 





THE New York World says: ‘The 
moving of two hundred millions of 
bushels of wheat to the seaboard is a 
much larger operation than can be 
realized on the mere statement of it. 
There has been nothing at all like it 
done since 1880-81. But it means 
more money for the people with which 
to pay their debts and to enlarge the 
school facilities so as to help the peo- 
ple to more intelligence and more 
power. 

It is to be ‘‘a campaign of educa- 
tion and of intelligence’? and not of 
partizanship and abuse. The farmers 
need to know more of the resources of 
the country, of the markets, of the 
cost of transportation, and so secure 
their proper share of the $1,000,000,000 
surplus wealth they have produced. 





ACQUISITION comes by observation, 
and then comes combination and a 


new creation. 
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Ir is the seein of the sence 
to make his own estimate of himself 
and his work, and not to take the es- 
timate of other people, but how much 
he needs to know to be able to do 
this. 





THE vice of the times and the coun- 
try isan excessive pretension, let us 
seek the shade and find wisdom. Be 
content with a little light, 20 it be 


your own, and it will shine in spite of 
you. 





LET the teacher do his work, and 
waitin patience, knowing that truth 
can make even silence eloquent and 
memorable. 

Always truth is policy enough. Let 
him open his breast to all honest in- 
quiry, and be an artist superior to 
tricks. Show frankly as asaint would 
do, all your experience, your methods, 
tools and means. Welcome all com- 
ers to the freest use of the same. 
And out of this superior frankness 
and charity, you shall learn higher 
secrets of your nature, which gods 
will bend and aid you to communi- 
cate to your pupils and to the people, 
giving them power. 


MAKE two or ten or a hundred trips, 
though we travel the world over to 
find the true, the good, the beautiful, 
we must carry these with us or we 
find them not. 
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Your Share. 





“To divide this inventorily 
Would dizzy the arithmetic of memory.” 
SHAK, 
gee the more than $1,000,000,- 
000 of our farm and mineral pro- 

ductions of this year—over those of 
any other year in our history as a 
nation—by forty-four—the number of 
states—and you get the average in- 
crease of wealth of each State, What 
will it amount to for your State ? 

What proportion of the $1,000,000,- 
000 of added wealth of the country 
this year over any other year in our 
history belongs to Missouri? 

What to Iowa? 

What to Illinois? 

What to Ohio? 

What to Indiana? 

We know that it is over $200,000,000 
in Kansas. 

We know that it is over $300,000,000 
to New York. 

What to Texas? 

What to Arkansas? 

What to Tenneesee? 

What to Kentucky ? 

What to Georgia? 

What to Alabama? 

Have our teachers figured it out? 
Have they stated it and restated it as 
President Harrison has done? Are the 


teachers not as much interested in 
these facts as the President of the 
United States? Are they not more 
interested? We think so. Their 
compensation depends upon the abil- 
ity of the people to pay them, and 
upon their ability to show what they 
are worth. President Harrison has 
demonstrated to the people of the 
United States that his services are 
worth $50,000 per year. 

Chauncy M. Depew, as President o/ 
the New York Central R. R., has dem- 
onstrated to its managers that his 
services are worth $75,000 per year. 
They pay it cheerfully. 

A. Stewart, Jr., president of the 
United States Trust Company, is paid 
a salary of $50,000. 

H. B. Hyde, of the Equitable Insur- 
ance Company, is paid $60,000 per year. 

W. Hz. Beers, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, is paid 
$60,000 per year. 

F. P. Alcot, president of the Central 
Trust Company, is also paid $60,000 
per year. 

These corporations would hire these 
men at $30.00 permonth, if they could 
secure their services for any such 
paltry sum—but these men demon- 
strate their ability and so go up, 
where they command these amounts. 
The people and corporations, too, are 
able to pay what men are worth. 

How much of the $1,000,000,000 of 
added wealth to the country do the 
teachers get this year? What propor- 
tion of it does your State get? Where 
does it go? 





How To Do It. 





“Your helps are many.” s 
—SHAK. 


VV" think much good can be ac- 
complished by calling all the 
teachers in town together, from time 
to time, for conversation and free dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with our 
school instruction and management. 
Take the study of 
GEOGRAPHY. 

This study should be limited in the 
ungraded schools to the use of one 
text book. The pupil, in early years, 
can be taught geography in the most 
successful and intelligible manner by 
oral instruction in connection with 
the use of maps and a globe. Many 
of the questions in the school geogra- 
phies should be omitted. The study 
of history should be interchanged 
with geography. Each will aid the 
other and increase the pupil’s inter- 
est. This course, which can be readily 
marked out should further provide 
for oral instruction, a few minutes 
each half day, upon the elementary 
principles of the natural sciences, 
morals or manners. Among the 


QUESTIONS 


to be asked by the Directors or Com- 
mittee we suggest the following : 

1. What do you understand by pub- 
lic schools, or common schools? 

2. Define instruction, training, edu- 
cation. 

3. What works on teaching have 
you read? What works do you pos- 
sess? Do you read any educational 
journal? Have you for constant use 





a large dictionary of the English lan- 
guage? 
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sold separately. Any 
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Price, 
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Complete Set of Eight Maps, on plain or Common Troller3s...............sssesseee 30 00 


Address, with stamp for reply, and clip out what you need and send in for 


discounts 


The J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


1120 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








4. What is the utility of black- 
board, globes, outline maps in teach- 
ing? What do you illustrate or work 
out upon the blackboard ? 


5. What are the specific objects to 
be gained in conducting a recitation? 

7. What general exercises do you 
introduce into school? 

8. What is the true end of the 
school? 


NEEDFUL THINGS. 


The needful things in the scheol- 
room are crayons, broom, rubbers, 
pointers, water-pail, cups, wardrobe 
hooks, wash dish, towel, chair. Some- 
times the blackboard needs repairing, 
glasses need resetting, windows need 
curtains, &c.,&c. Whatis to be done? 
Directors often fail toget these things, 
even when they are willing to pay for 
them. They say they have no time 
to go to town, or they forget these 
things when they dogo. Withalittle 
extra exertion, the teacher can get all, 
or nearly all, of these. 

If you can’t get such window shades 
as you wish, pin newspapers to the 
sash. The flood of light thatis poured 
into our school-rooms is frequently 
injarious to children’s eyes, and many 
are injured permanently in this way. 
Newspapers will help very much, and 
if one is torn another is easily obtained 
to fill its place. As for the other 
necessities, ask the directors to allow 
you to get them and charge it to the 
district. In most cases they will con- 
sent gladly, or get them at once. If 
they will not get them or allow you to 


‘do so, get them and pay for them and 








before you are through with the term, 
they will pay you in full. 

Don’t stand on your dignity and say 
that you engaged to teach school]. You 
are teaching them when you do these 
things, how to furnish, how to utilize 
things within their reach, and not to 
sit down in despair until they have at 
least exhausted all their resources. 
People will appreciate your efforts 
and you will become a power for good 
in the neighborhood. Ask the direc- 
tors for the things you want in a 
pleasant, manly way, and if you are re- 
fused, go to work pleasantly to get 
them some other way. 





A Form of Organization. 





“Determine on some course,” 
—SHAK. 


E have numerous applications 
from many States from the 
teachers for a ‘“‘form of organization” 
for reading circles and literary clubs 
for the study of English Literature. 
We advise all such to write to the 
Secretary of “The Chautauqua Cir- 
cle,’’ Buffalo, N. Y. There are a very 
large number, however, who are not 
able to take this course, but who still 
wish to commence and to carry for- 
ward a simpler and easier course. For 
the benefit of all such we commend 
the following ‘‘form.”’ Blanks to be 
filled in or the form to be changed to 
suit the localities where it may be 
adopted : 
PREAMBLE, 
We, the undersigned, do hereby as- 
sociate and form a society for the pro. 
motion of the study and appreciation 
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of sss+s-.. by such collections as may 
aid this purpose, and by the encour- 
agement of such essays, discussions 


_ beneficial. 








and lectures as may promise to prove 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION 1. The officers shall con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President, a 
Secretary and Treasurer, who, to- 
gether with others, elected by 
the society, shall constitute a Board 
of Managers. 

Sec. 2. These officcrs shall be 
elected by the society at its first meet- 
ing in each year, or as soon thereafter 
as may be. 

Src. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at all meetings of 
the society, to maintain order, and to 
sign all warrants drawn upon the 
Treasurer in accordance with resolu- 
tions passed by the society or by its 
Board of Managers. 

Src. 4. Itshall be the duty of the 
Secretary to keep a record of the so- 
ciety and of the Board of Managers, 
collect as Treasurer all dues to the 
society, and to disburse the funds 
upon warrants drawn as stated in 
sec. 3. 


ARTICLE II. 


SECTION 1. The regular meetings 
of the society shall be held on........ 
wer ee ..... a6 such hour and place as 
shall be fixed by the society or by its 
Board of Managers. 

Src. 2. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the Board of 
Managers, the business to be tran- 
sacted being stated in the call. 

Src. 3. A quorum for the transac- 
tion of business shall consist of .... 
members. 

ARTICLE III. 

The Board of Managers shall ar- 
range a programme of exercises for 
the year, and the Secretary shall an- 
nounce the same to the society. 


ARTICLE IV. 


This constitution may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a majority 
vote of those present, provided the 
number present is not less than ..... 
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Aids to School Discipline. 





“T say no more than truth.” 
—SHAK. 


p= to read what is said of the 
practical beneficial results of 
using our ‘“‘Aids toSchool Discipline.” 
It is said that the school attendance 
has increased more than 100,000 by 
their use the past year. 

Your “ Aids to School Discipline” 
recently sent me, have been used in 
our school, and the result is,—that the 
attendance has been more than 
doubled. A new interest has been 
awakened among the pupils and 
parents; and there has been no {ardi- 
ness since I began their use. 

Please to send another set by first 
mail and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 







A LIBRARY Day ought to be estab- 
lished in every school in the country 
as an annual festival. On such day 
let the whole neighborhood give itself 
up to social enjoyment, including such 
entertainment through organized ef- 
fort as may suit the tastes of the neigh- 
borhood, and ending in a surplus that 
shall go toward a library fund for the 
school, and secondly through the 
school for the neighborhood. 





THERE is another special signifi- 
cance well worthy of notice in the 
proposal to establish a Library Day 
for the schools of the State. As the 
St. Louis Republic editorially points 
out, the proposal unhesitatingly as- 
sumes the existence of a vigorous 
localindependence. Itrelies perfectly 
upon a spirit of sound individualism 
on the part of the people themselves 
as the practical working basis of the 
plan. And this again must prove a 
means to the further cultivation of 
the same spirit in its best sense, tend- 
ing to render it intelligent and free it 
from selfishness. No better means 
could be devised for cultivating, as 
far as it goes, thespirit of local self-gov- 
ernment. Onits side, nevertheless, 
the factor of paternalism cannot be 
dispensed with in the local organism. 
But this factor has just this one legiti- 
mate function: To foster by all the 
means at its disposal that vigorous 
self-reliance on the part of the indi- 
vidual which repudiates all forms 
alike of mendicancy and of servitude. 
Rational paternalism in the State 
means that every act of the State 
shall be upon this fundamental prin- 
ciple: That the State exists for the 
individual and not the individual for 
the State. Hence is it that the indi- 
vidual gives his life for the State, be- 
cause without the State the indi- 
vidual’s life would be impossible. 
Hence is it also that the individual 
sometimes rebels against the State, 
for at times the State, instead of mak- 
ing itself truly instrumental to the 
individual, attempts to reduce the in- 
dividual to a mere instrument of the 
(perverted) State. The most perfect 
State is in perpetual revolution. 
That is, it is in perpetual process of 
readjustment so as to meet the ever- 
growing needs of its individual mem- 
bers. Such revolution is not revolt. 
It is not destructive. Itis themethod 
of soul-growth, the process of trans- 
figuration of the world of humanity. 
W. M. B. 
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Our teachers are growing by all 
this effort and study into a true, illu- 
minating force and essence ot wis- 
dom—a reality and a power for and 
among the people. Our teaching is 
not quite so much to taste sweet 
things as to train the children, and 
the people too, to know and to do 
noble and true and genuine things. 
The doing of these not only give but 
bring power to all. 





LET us notice, help and record the 
noble, generous, great things done by 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND 
SCALP, whether itching, burning, bleedin 

scaly, crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, 
with loss ot hair, either simple, scrofulous, heridi- 
tary or contagious, are speedily, permanently, 
economically and infallibly cured by the CuTi- 
CURI REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicura, the 
great Skin Cure, CuTICURA Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cuticura RE- 
SOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 


PHRASES, 

Because-of had-the do-you have-seen those- 
that those-which to-such-a to-suppose was-said 
which-is-now which-is-the which-shall who-are- 
they who-come 
we that-time they-that they-think-that to-take 


be-seen that-day that-is-it that- 


was-it-so was-it-never was-so which-many 
which-may which-you will-it-be you-may you- 
make at-those-times by-as-many by-reason-of 
in-the-same-way it-is-to-be it-is-long many-such 
many-things never-said of-as-many of-his-own. 


To the many earnest, faithful students who 
are pursuing this course, we bid you be en- 
couraged ; resolute; be patient. You now 
have a thorough knowledge of the theory of 
short-hand, and a fair knowledge of the prac- 
tice. We exhort you to keep on. fpend some 
time every day writing exercises. It will pay 
you. There wil' be nothing to regret. ou 
will become a swift and skilful reporter in due 
time. May the highest success be yours, is the 
wish of your Instructor, and of the Editor also. 





our teachers. 
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If ¥ pe wish to join our class and take this course of twelve lessons in short 
hand, clip out and send in the following “‘ coupon order”. We send the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, postpaid, and the twelve lessons, 
with full and complete instructions, for $2.00. 


COUPON ORDER. 


J. B. MERWIN—Managing ‘Mites kilauiciie JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir—I wish to avail myself of the above offer at once. Enclosed I send you $2.00 by mon 
ey order or registered letter. Please send the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUOATION one 
year, and the twelve lessons in short hand, to 

UF" Here sign your full name, 


Gnd write it very PlAiN, .......ceceserescccesscccscevesetscsecs os ecesccecerscesccccescecs veccacscccoce . 
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$1.50 per year in advance. 








W.S. SUTTON, Houston, Texas.... A 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis..........- Editors. 











OuR premiums sent free, postpaid 
with the American Jaurnal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe with 





the “game” of Two Trips Round the 


World—and a new political historical | 
commercial map of the United States| Divide this $1,000,000,000 surplus by|are ‘on the streets’—no school yet 
—just the things needed by every 44, the number of States, and get|opened. What can we do?’ 

approximately the added wealth to 


teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘‘Farmers’ Alliance,’’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and 
keep posted in ‘current events.” 
Write for circulars, enclosing stamps 
for sample copies and terms. 
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Well Posted. 








**‘Here Lam 


‘To speak what I do know.” 
—SHAK. 


O* course each State must have its 
own system of schools—must 
conduct its schools in its own way— 
but the same vital principles of teach- 
ing, discipline and management un- 
derlie all success—hence our teachers 
need to understand these principles, 


and be able to apply them wherever 


they may be teaching. 


If Ohio, or Texas, or Kansas, or 
Iowa has a better system of schools 
than Missouri or Louisiana, every 
teacher wants to know it, and know 
wherein it is better, and then work 
for the adoption of these better meth- 
We ought all of 
us to become familiar with the school 
laws of each State, with the system 
of taxation which has been adopted 
in each State to sustain the schools, 


ods and principles. 


and then we can help, at least, to in 


augurate measures to remedy defects 
in our own school law. It is not so 
much what we know, as it is what we 
don’t know, that hinders our work, 
and hurts our influence, and cripples 


oyr power as teachers. 


Itis avery short-sighted policy for 
our teachers, simply because they are 
teaching in Texas or Indiana, to ig- 
nore the elements of success and pros- 
perity in New York or Pennsylvania, 


or any other State. 


Politicians, seldom, in their actions, 
rise above what the party demands, 
and they do not understand the needs 
of the State educationally. They hear 
the people denounce high taxes, and 
then go to work to reduce taxation. 
They look round to see where they 
can strike, to hurt themselves least— 
and they strike at the schools. Of| the ‘slow-go-easys’ came to the front 
course the schools and the teachers | and declared that now that the school 
feel it at once, and the whole State 


shakes as with an ague chill. 


Now if our teachers were all of them 
so well posted as to be able to give 


the definite, specific 


pensation. 


From our experience of a quarter of| teacher’s desk, nothing—but a shell. 
a century, this action comes to be of|The ‘slow-go-easy’ spokesman said: 
much more consequence to theschools|‘We have done our part, now let the 
and to the teachers, in this and other | teachers do theirs. If we do any more 


States, than loading down our col- 
umns with dead methods of how to 
teach the branches for which the 
text books are made, on purpose to 
explain. 

With our surplus of over $1,000,- 


000,000, the school terms should be|and freight and passenger cars? Do 
made longer in all the States and the| the men who work on a farm furnish 
compensation so much increased that|their own mowers and reapers? Do 
we could secure and holdon to the|the men in the shops furnish their 


best teachers in the country schools, 


where three-fourths of the people get| the ‘slow-go-easy’ crowd to retire? 


all the school training they ever re- 
ceive. 


your State for a year. 
amount? 


What is the|Superintendent and get his instruc- 


What our teachers need, what our| meeting, and have the Jaw and its re- 


let us reduce the wages to cover what 
we expend.’ How is that for all the 
‘ideals’ the Journal is giving us of the 
‘power of the people.’ What shall we 
do? Do the men who run the rail- 


roads furnish their own ‘locomotives’ 


own machinery? Is it not time tor 
“The questions answer themselves 
in theasking. Meantime the children 
We suggest you write to the State 


tions on all these points, call a 


information | niture and other things were for the 
needed to these members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, they 
would avoid this ‘‘cut’’ on their com- 


school officers need, what the people 
need to know is—that intelligence be- 
gets thrift and enterprise and coins 
money out of the land, out of the 
mine, out of water and out of air, and 
every other element; and that the 
State which educates her people the 
most and the best is the strongest 
State, the richest State, the most 
prosperous and the most law-abiding 
State. Our teachers should be so 
well posted that when information is 
lacking they can give it to establish 
the truth of these propositions. 

A little more @ffort on the part of 
our teachers to post themselves up, 
and to post up the people and the tax- 
payers, would bring to them power 
and influence, and a rich reward. 
Send to the State Superintendent of 
Ohio, or Missouri, or Texas, or Massa- 
chusetts, or Oregon, or California, or 
all of these States, and see what the 
strong features and the best features 
of their school laws are, and thus be 
able to suggest a remedy for any de- 
fect in the law of your own State. 
This study and effort will pay you 
and your patrons a thousand fold; 
$1,000,000,000 of added wealth in a 
single year means better schools, and 
this will give the people more power. 


~~. 
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A New Kind. 








VW* have heard of ail sorts of 
people, but a teacher in one 
of theinterior tow1is writes as follows: 

‘““We followed the advice of the 
American Journal of Education for 
some time in regard to talking up the 
value of a good school among our peo- 
ple, until we worked public sentiment 
up to the point of building a gcod 
school house, and it was built, but 
when we came to furnish it, a few of 


house had been erected, ‘the teachers 
must furnish it!’ 

‘““We asked ‘how’ and ‘why.’ Well 
the ‘slow-go-easy’ crowd said the fur- 


teachers, and they must furnish ‘all 
them traps.’ 

‘Here we are with a school house, 
no seats, no blackboards, no maps, no 





quirements enforced, and the “‘slow- 
go-easy’’ crowd will retire. 
hear further.—Eps. 


I N all departments the richest re- 
been attained through what has come 
to be known as 
method. This method has not failed 
to be freely used in the study of edu- 
eation. 


of education in this sense have just 
The volume (of 344 pp.) consists of 


general title, ‘‘ Teaching in Three Con- 


Let us 


The Comparative Method. 





sults of modern investigation have 


the comparative 


The results of a recent comparison 


been published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co (London, Paris and Melbourne). 


‘Personal Notes on the Educational 
Systems of the World,’’ under the 


tinenis.”?’ The author is Mr. W. Cat- 
ton Grasby, of Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. The “three continents” are 
Australia, Europe and America. He 
first deals with “Public Provision for 
Education,’ then with the way in 
which work is tested, after which he 
proceeds to consider ‘‘ The New Educa- 
tion.’’ This is treated ofin three special 
aspects: The Kindergarten, Technical 
Education, and Science Teaching. 
The book has a rare combination of 
qualities. It is genial and apprecia- 
tive, and at the same time discrimi- 
nating. Its themes are of vital inter- 
est, and we hope to return to iton 
more than one occasion. 

For one thing, Mr. Grasby shows 
by his comparisons the immeasurable 
superiority of discipline as conscien- 
cious, kindly aid given the pupil to- 
ward true growth of character, over 
order arbitrarily enforced, with the 
effect upon visitors (especially super- 
visors) as the chief end in view. The 
deadliness of the latter method, phys- 
iologically and psychologically, is 
forcibly illustrated. 

Along with this the wretched per- 
version of the energies of both pupil 
and teacher, through the requirement 
of “result examinations,’’ is properly 
exposed and characterized. ‘‘My ob- 
servations,’”’ says Mr. Grasby, ‘‘con- 
firm my previous coaviction as to the 
evils of the result examinations, and 
prove my contention that they are 
not necessary to secure the best value 
for the public money expended... . 
They do not test the genuine work of 
the teacher. They are not a true 
measure of the pupil’s intelligence, 





and very often not of his knowledge. 
They are detrimental to the intellect- 
ual, moral and physical well-being of 
the children, and they are the cause 
of a certain amount of dishonesty in 
various forms on the part of pupils 
and teachers, though as often from 
omission as commission.’”’ The omis- 
sion, we take it, consisting in the nev- 
lect to really train pupils in thinking, 
because of the more showy results {o 
be attained by mere memory-cram- 
ming. 


_— — 


One of the most interesting features 
of Mr. Grasby’s book is his very judic- 
ious treatment of the subject of 
Manual Training. Here he naturally 
finds a chief focus of interest in the 
Manual Training School of St Louis, 
His comparisons here, too, are ex- 
tremely interesting. In Paris, France 
“the object of the schools is to speci- 
ally fit the pupiis for particular call- 
ings.’’ There materialism clearly has 
the mastery. In England “ Techui- 
cal Education,’’ as it is called, tends 
also in the same direction. There, 
too, a strong party believe that 
“‘ Technical Education is the prepar- 
ing of young people for some trade or 
industry.”’ 

Mr. Grasby does not say so, but we 
cannot help thinking that this is due 
to the strong class feeling, including 
the tradition that the individual 
should be trained for ‘‘the sphere in 
which God has placed him.” We 
once knew of an American making ai 
alarmed protest against universal 
education. He wondered, in his ter- 
ror, ‘* Who will then do our work {or 
us?” We could not but timidly in- 
quire: ‘‘ Who are we? and what is our 
work?” and add the counter protest 
that we ourselves must each one of us 
do our work, that each human being 
has his own work to do, and has no 
moment of time to ‘‘do our work for 
us.”” We inhabitants of this world 
may exchange work with one another, 
and the greater the degree of educa- 
tion on the part of all, the greater and 
better will be the return each receives 
in exchange for his work. 


But toreturn. Our American Man- 
ual Training is stamped with the 
American idea of what may be called 
universal individualism. All educa- 
tion in America, so far as Americans 
are true to their national Ideal, is to 
develope complete manhood on the 
part, not of a few citizens, but 
of every citizen. Hence the hearty 
general acceptance of Professor 
Woodward’s happy formula: ‘“ Put 
the whole boy to school.”” Hence, also, 
it is everywhere insisted upon by «ll 
sane advocates of Manual Training 
“that the incorporation of worksho)s 
(as an organie part of school appii- 
ances) is purely for educational pu'- 
poses, and does not tend more to pre- 
judice a pupil toa mechanical occu- 
pation than the study of Latin does 
to make him a lawyer or a doctor.”’ 

The “New Education” is, in fact, 
new only in so faras it insists up 
the open-eyed recognition that the o)- 
portunities for growth on the part of 
the individual must be widened and 
the more rigidly rationalized as the 
total accumulated wisdom of the wor!d 





























becomes greater. And this means thul 
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to “Put the whole boy to school,” 
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there must be an ever-growing vigil- 


and in jealously guarding against the 
usurpation of the entire field by some 
one specially attractive feature. For 
this,even' thoughit wereManual Train- 
ing (as in Paris) would be to put the 
divided boy to school, and (through 
the very effort to be strictly ‘‘ mod- 
ern”), to drop fatally back into 
Mediz valism. 

“Put the whole boy to school?” 
That is, perhaps, the finest formula- 
tion that has yet been given in a 
single phrase to the-ultimate ideal of 
education as entertained by all truly 
modern (that is Christian) men. 
Taken seriously, it means that the 
school, together with the home life, 
social life, industrial life, religious 
life, political life, all constitute the 
necessary media through which the 
whole boy shall become a whole man. 
All the world’s a school, and men and 
women merely pupils in it. And 
through it all they have the universe 
for their Text-Book and the Creator 
of the universe for their Instructor. 

The ‘‘ New Education” has for its 
very essence the unconquerable de- 
termination of the modern world, that 
as rapidly as possible the opportunity 
to attain fully rounded manhood 
shall be open to everyone who sin- 
cerely desires it. The ‘Old Educa- 
tion,’”’ in the sense of one-sided, frag- 
mentary education, is self-doomed. 
It is such ‘Old Education,’ which 
we understand Mr. Grasby to com- 
mend for burial. W. M. B. 





Colorado. 





“Is there not a double excellency in this.” 
—SHAK. 
ie is said that in Colorado a first 

‘grade certificate may be renewed, 
indefinitely, without examination, in 
the county in which it was originally 
issued. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, 
pticked the bubble of this constant re- 
examination of teachers a short time 
since as follows: 

One examination is required for a 
lawyer, and he is always a lawyer ; 
one for a preacher, and he is always a 
preacher, if he behaves himself. 

Why should a teacher be continu- 
ally and repeatedly examined? In 
Pittsburg we don’t do it. I endorse 
certificates from year toyear. I never 
examine a college graduate, and I 
honor a professional certificate trom 
another county. 

He created considerable amusement 
by supposing a man who wishes to 
engage a lawyer, demanding his cer- 
tificate with its marks, and a father 
whose child is mortally sick examin- 
ing the marks on a physician’s cer- 
tificate before permitting the doctor 
to treat his child or suppose a 
preacher should become a candidate 
for a charge, and the deacons should 
demand to see his certificate, and 
should find it as follows: Persever- 
ence of the saints, 4; effectual calling, 
8; original sin, 5. The speaker 
thought it an insult to the teacher to 
require him to be examined more than 
once. Sensible people agree with him 


In Boulder County, Col., the echool 
officers wisely say: “We are going 
to pay better wages, and want the best 
teachers we can get.” Competent 
teachers can be secured when school 
officers are sensible enough to offer 
adequate compensation. We hail 
every such announcement as the above 
with pleasure. 

Colorado is also moving in the mat- 
ter of a proper and adequate exhibi- 
tion of school work in the Columbian 
Exposition. 

The following list of names of the 
members of the committee, and the 
respective counties they represent 
have been sent in for publication: 
W. T. Eddingfield, Pitkin ; Professor 
W. S. Webster, Garfield; Miss B. 
Anderson, Chaffee; A. H. Robinson, 
Rio Blanco; T. W. Duffy, Park; 
James Dilts, Eagle; Miss A. Hold- 
redge, Lake; Mr. Q. B. Kelley, Routt; 
Dr. B. A. Arbogast, Summit; Mr. 
Pettingal, Grand. W.T. Eddingfield 
was elected president; A. H. Robin- 
son, vice.president, and Miss A. 
Woldridge, secretary. 


There were sixty applicants for the 
eleven vacancies in the Colorado 
Springs schools this year. 


em 





Kansas. 
“For courage mounteth with occasion.” 
—SHAK. 
ou see it can be done. Here is 


the proof of it: 

‘‘Miss Florence Hartley, now court 
reporter at Wichita, Kan., is the first 
woman in the State to hold such a 
position. Being left an orphan, she 
learned stenography without a 
teacher, from a manual, studying 


real help she ever had was reading 
“David Copperfield,’ and thinking of 
David’s struggles in the same pur- 
suit, She afterwards became an ex- 
pert type-writer, and then worked in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Topeka, mastering in each city a dif- 
ferent branch of her business. In 
1885, she was in Wichita, where an 
important trial was in progress. It 
was being reported in a very lame 
manner by a man, who finally 
gave it up, and Miss Hartley was 
asked to undertake it. A woman re- 
porter in court was regarded with so 
much curiosity that she had her desk 
placed to face the wall. She did the 
work so well that she has held the 
office ever since. She now has a beau- 
tiful office in the finé hew court-house 
of Sedgwick County, with flowers 
and pictures and other feminine sur- 
roundings. Sheand her sister have 
a home, and the services of a good 
housekeeper and a colored boy, who 


drives their pretty turnout back and 
forth to business. 


OO Oo 


Look At These Facts. 





ANSAS will raise over 100,000,000 
bushels of corn this year, de- 
clares the Atchison Champion. This, 
at a low estimate, say an average of 
20 cents per bushel, will foot up $20,- 
000,000, with the wheat crop, say 50,- 
000,000 bushels at an average of 80 





on this point. 


with about 3,000,000 head of cattle, 
worth fully $60,000,000, making a 
grand total of $120,0)0,000, to say noth- 
ing of the hay, oats, sorghum, !ruits, 
vegetable and rye crops, and poultry, 
which will probably run up the grand 
total to $200,000,000 for the farm pro- 
ducts of 1891, makes a tolerable good 
showing for the Sunfiower State, not 
only for the people but for the schools 
and the faithful, efficient school 
tecahers. These are for the most part, 
the promising sons and daughters of 
the taxpayers and they are only pay- 
ing their own people. Certainly the 
compensation of every teacher in the 
State of Kansas ought to be materi- 
ally increased now that they have 
added to their wealth over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars in a single 
year. 
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seven hours a day. She saysthe only | = 
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DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


On County Superintendents. 





“T will confer with you 
Of something which nearly concerns yourselves,” 
—SHAK. 


E are sure that if the people 
were shown the value and 
importance of the work of the 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 


as stated by that most distinguished 
and eminently practical educator, Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, they would see to it 
that County Supervision was inaugur- 
ated without further delay in every 
State in the Union. 

Itis susceptible of proof that with 
an efficient, intelligent County Super- 
intendent, the county schools would 
be improved at least fifty per cent. the 
first year. 

Dr. Harris says “that this link of 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 


is the most important of all the super- 
visory links, inasmuch as it concerns 
the education of three-fourths of all 
the people of the land. 

The County Superintendent’s func- 
tions involve: 

His duty to confer with other school 
officers and directors: (1) with the 
State Superintendent, whose interpre- 
tation of the State School Law he is 
obliged to promulgate, and to whom 
he has to report the enrollment of 





cents, or a total of $40,000,000, and 


school population as a basis for the 





division of the school fund; (2) with 
the County Clerk as treasurer, as an 
intervening official charged with the 
transmission of statistics, receipt of 
funds etc.; (3) with local school boards, 
including (a) township boards, (b) 
village boards, (c) city boards. With 
each of these, if located in his county, 
he is brought into necessary and vital 
relation, and with the first of them he 
has very. distinct duties as regards 
advice and consultation. 

It becomes also his duty to 


EXAMINE TEACHERS, 


and award certificates to the compe- 
tent ones. He is obliged to test the 
extent of their information, both as to 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
ot the art of teaching. He has to find 
whether the candidate knows how (a) 
to grade and classify a school accord- 
ing tothe most approved methods ; (b) 
to assign lessons of proper length and 
guide the pupils to correct habits of 
study; (c) how to work up a senti- 
mentin favor of schools in the com- 
munity where he is to teach; (d) 
whether he possesses sufficient book 
knowledge to instruct properly. 
He must a!so 


VISIT SCHOOLS. 


He must see that the qualifications 
which he required iu the candidate to 


| whom he gave the certificate, are ac- 


tually exercised by that teacher in his 
school. (1) He must look after the 
grading and classifications of the pu- 
pil; (2) after the modes of instruction ; 
(8) after the habits and deportment of 


>| pupils as indicating the general influ- 


ences of the teacher ; (4) after the gen- 
eral spirit of the district as affected by 
the teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


Itishis duty to present before teach- 
ers at their institutes, and before the 
community at large, the subject of ed- 
ucation and its various practical bear- 
ings. Educational lectures should be 
largely multiplied and extended £0 as 
to reach all the people. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is his duty to hold Institutes. 
This in fact is one of the most import- 
ant and difficult of his duties. He 
has to devise measures to get his . 
teachers together, and arrange for 
their accommodation and convenience; 
he has to get up a suitable programme 
of exercises, secure popular evening 
lectures on the general subject of edu- 
cation, for the public at large, and also 
the proper persons to conduct the ex- 
ercises in the several topics of instruc- 
tion, to draw out from the teachers 
present a profitable discussion of the 
practical points presented in the exer- 
cises and lectures. 

These departments of labor well 
considered, I do not see how any one 
can avoid the conclusion that the 
work of the 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


is the most important link in the en- 
tiresystem of educational supervision. 
Its cost to the State is very small in 
comparison with the entire outlay. 
By noother agency can the school sys- 
tem of a State be so potently lifted up 





and at so small an expend:ture of 
money.”’ 
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Our teachers must rise out of and 
above the mere details of the echool 
room into a breadth and culture broad 
enough to comprehend the structure 
of society and of government, and 
train pupils for these ends, rather 
than for ‘‘per cents.’’ 


eo 


Illinois. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE. 

A present there is much active 
work for university extension, 

reading circles, &c. There are many 

asking for something to do—something 

that will make life nobler and grand- 


er, make the world mean more and|j, 


more as the years pass. This, all may 
possess if they so willit. But to se- 
cure it requires activity on the part of 
every individual in the world of 
thought. As an evidence of what 
may be done in this line, we citea 
few statements concerning the work 
being done in 
CLARK COUNTY, ILL., 

—work which can be done in every 
village in the United States. 

Two years ago a class of teachers at 
Martinsville started the study of 
Shakgspeare, meeting once a week at 
the residence of some member to dis- 
cuss and review the work. During 
the year the plays of Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Lear, Merchant of Venice and 
The Tempest were taken up and 
studied—studied not so much from 
the verbal side, but from what might 
be called the spiritual. No time was 
wasted on mere verbal quibbling. 
The one leading object was to geta 
spiritual insight into the play. Along 
what lines do the characters of the 
play move in acting their part? Why 
are some tragic? What institutional 
element is attacked by the character? 
The result. Such questions and their 
solutions were sought, and then an 
endeavor was made to unite all and 
to see the grand harmony of the 
whole. 

The members showed'such an inter- 
est in the work that last summer the 


leader of the class was asked to con-! 


duct the same kind of a claes in Mar- 
shall. To that end a class limited to 
fifteen began the study at Marshall. 


that of the previous year. In addi- 
tion to the reading and discussion of 
the play under investigation, each 
member of the class was required to) 
write a critique on some of the plays ; | 
this was to be read and discussed by | 
the class. 

Such in brief were some of the ele-| 
ments made prominent in our study 
of Shakespeare. In Shakespeare we 
found man taking for granted the in- | 
stitutional world. Here it is taken | 
for granted that man must bring him-| 
self into harmony with institutional- 
ism or suffer its consequences—become | 
tragic. 

After such a course of study all lit- | 
erature, art, etc., has a much deeper 
and more wonderful meaning. Nay, 
the every-day occurrences have a 
vaster and deeper significance than 
ever before. Thus while studying this, 
and other authors in the light of the 
above principles, we were studying | 
the principle of all literature, in fact 
the very principles of life. 

Now, what has been done here is 
being done in many places, and many 
more places we hear will follow our 
example, but who is going to be the 
one in your place to initiate the move- 
ment? To the principal and superin- | 
tendent of village and city schools, 
allow me to say this is one of the fin- | 
est things that you can do for your 
teachers. You cannot spend two or 
three hours per week more profitably 
than to take up with your teachers, 
such a course of work. Nothing will | 
pay ali in dollars and cents so well as 
a work of the kind, and the same for 
every teacher, as there is no study | 
with so much pleasure attending it 
which tends to such intellectual 
growth and insight into the ‘eternal 
verities’’ as this presents. 

The question may occur if we had 
any helps in the work. Yes, we used 
such philosophical works as we had, 
and commentaries. We had Lamb, 
Coleridge, Ulric, Schlegel and Sni- 
der, but the most helpful of all was 
Snider. Heis the only one that has 
shown the entire sweep of the ethical 
principle in all of Shakespeare’s work. 
To further assist us we had him at 
the close of the year give us a course 
of lectures. Itis with the hope that 
many more such classes will be 


started, for allcan work in this, that 
these few lines are given. 
Respectfully, 


2 


THE National Educator, of Penn- 
sylvania, says: The following appli- 
ances and articles of furniture, besides 
desks and comfortable seats, are need- 
ed: Blackboard surface on three sides 
of the room, plenty of good erasers and 
chalk (soap stone pencils are the best, 
they costa little more, but they save 
doctor's bills), a dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia and books of reference, Globe, 
charts, maps, pointers, dusting brush 


and pan, objects for illustration, kin- 
dergarten implements, for the small | 








ones, some simple -ch philo- 
sophical and gymnastic apparatus, &c._ 


The work was varied somewhat to| 


| abiding, 
| wealth of the State in the way of 
| way of added compensation for the 


| small salaries for which the teachers 
| of the State work. 


| the non-producing mines, valued at | 





Michigan.. 





“I cannot sum up half my wealth.’’ 
—SHAK, 

HERE are about ten thousand 
teachers in this State. We used 
to know nearly all of them personally. 
A noble set of earnest workers they 
are, too. What a record they have 
made! What hosts they have 





trained for the State University at, 
Ann Arbor and other colleges of the | 
State ! 

What proportion of the $1,000,000,000 | 


|of the added wealth of the United | 
| States fails to the share of Michigan? | 


Have the teachers figured on this? 
Here is some data that will help in| 


| this direction. The schools that do| 


so much to create an intelligent, law- 
producing constituency, 
should share generally in this added 


longer school terms, and also in the 


TheState Board of Equalization has 
finished its labors, and the valuation 
of property in the State amounts to 
$1,130,000,000, as against a valuation 
of $945,450,000 in 1886, an increase in 
five years of $184,550,000, or about $40,- 
000,000 per year—nearly a million a 


week. All mining property was di- 
rectly taxed for the first time, and 
will pay the State nearly as much as 





$10,000,000, which heretofore have not | 
paid a cent into the treasury. 


How Do You Like It. 





“Sweet love! Sweet lines! Sweet life.” 
—SHAK. 


N obedience to the suggestions made 
by Capt. Lesueur to the Editorial 
Association, at its recent meeting, we 
present the following 
GEM, 
by the southern poet, Sidney Lanier: 


O love, O wife, thine eyes are they,— 

My springs from out whose shining grey 
Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of Dreams, 


Oval and large and passion-pure 
And grey and large and honor-sure; 
Soft as a dying violet breath 

Yet calmly unafraid of death ; 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of grey doves, 
With wife’s and mother’s and poor folk’s loves 
And home loves and high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves, 


And loves for all that God and man 
In art and nature make or plan, 
And lady-loves for spidery lace 
And broideries and supple grace 


And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of littles that large life compound, 

And love for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalen and Ruth. 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 
Being heavenly sweet and earthly-sweet,— 
I marvel that God made you mine, 

For when He frowns, ’tis then ye shine! 





OH! no, we are loth to recognize an 
angelin this brother and sister who 
teach. More is the pity. 





To THE eyes of the real see’er these 
teachers occupy thrones in the ideal 
kingdom, giving the people both 
moral and intellectual power, 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





Will School Officers as well as Teachers 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical educators we have, say it 
is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, 
than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can without them—a fact which School Boards should no 
longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to secure every 
facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These facts should be 
urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, all around the Room, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Globe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackooards of slated paper that you can hang up for the children at home, or dlack- 
ards put on to every square inch of surface in the school room are cheap and of great 
value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that which has been 
tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 


Hon. S. R. THOMPSON, late State Supt. of Public Instruction of NesrasKa, writes as followz: 
“The Slated Paper ordered for blackboards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the 
purpose—in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


Prof. A. B. CRUMP, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in a recent letter says: “I bought of you last year, 
slated paper for Blackboards, and found it to be just as you recommended it. Please fill the following 
order, etc. I could not do my work without plenty of 


Biachk boards, 
and your slated paper exactly and fully fills the bill.” 
For Circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, for 
reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 
ST. LOUIS, MQ 
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Virginia. 





**Since itis, as it is, 
Mind it for your own good.” 
—SHAK,. 


REAT good results from these 
gatherings ot the farmers in 
“alliance meetings,’’ and in these 
social ‘picnic’ gatherings. Not only 
the ‘“‘men folks,’’ but the wives and 
the mothers and the children are all 
made happy and greatly instructed. 
We hope the teachers lead off in 
these gatherings with good music, 
good recitations, and good suggestions, 
with valuable practical information. 
There is a vast deal of practical 
education to be given outside of the 
school-house. 


At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club, near Culpepper, Va., Mrs. Orra 
Langhorne made an address on 
“Country Roads,’’ calling attention to 
the dreadful condition of the roads in 
this State. She urged the farmers 
and their wives to consider the best 
means for their improvement. The 
speaker suggested that as our biennial 
legislature meets next winter, this 
question of ‘Country Roads’’ should 
be taken up during the canvass, and 
every member of the assembly elected 
be instructed to devote his chief time 
and attention to improving the high- 
ways of the old Commonwealth. 


This subject is receiving unusual 
attention at this time, as the mineral 
wealth, the cheap lands and other 
advantages of Virginia are attracting 
capital. The Southern Planter, a well 
edited journal, is printing some 
valuable articles on the best plan to 
improve the roads. The condition of 
her public roads is now the greatest 
bar to the progress of Virginia. 

If the teachers would send to Hon. 
B. G. Northrup, Clinton, Conn., and 
get his address on ‘Village Improve- 
ment Associations” it would be a 
capital investment for them and for 
the neighborhood or county where 
they are teaching. 

The children could get to school 
easier and earlier and cleaner if good 
roads were made and shade trees set 
out along the way,and ‘‘John”’ and his 
best girl could also walk tenderly and 
loving under them. 

What proportion of the $1, 000,000,000 





of the added wealth to the country 
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this year belongs to Virginia? What 
proportion of it is to go to the schools 
to give the teacher better compensa- 
tion and the people longer school 
terms? 

Certainly with this added wealth 
there should be liberal additions in 


both the above directions. 





All About It. 





2 feresyras pupils, the people be. 
gin to inquire about the‘ World’s 
Fair’ already, . We shall publish fre- 
quently important matter bearing 
upon this the greatest exhibition that 
has ever yet been made in the world. 
Geography by maps and globes will 
have to be studied in a very practical 
way. 

Rooms are to be fitted up for meet- 
ings at the World’s Fair for the 

FARMERS’ ALLIANCE 

and other similar organizations, in 
fact, an assembly hall 172 feet long 
and 74 feet wide, where the farmers 
will have a chance to hold their as- 
semblies, besides special rooms for the 
meetings of Farmers’ Alliance, the 
National Gravge, and other similar 
associations. The entirestructure has 
been so planned as to give the farmers 
and live-stock men generally all that 
they could ask in the way of accom- 
modations for such gatherings. 

Here comes in the study of Geogra- 
phy again by both maps and globes. 
The following amounts have alresdy 
been appropriated or recommended 
for appropriation by the executives of 
the several South and Central Ameri- 
can countries and colonies: 

Mexico, $750,000; Guatemala, $120,- 
000; Honduras, $20.000; Salvador, 
$30,000; Nicaraugua, $20,000; Costa 
Rica, $50,000 ; Colombia, $100,000; Ec- 
uador, $125,000; Peru, $25,000; Chila, 
$100,000; Brazil, total cities and States, 
$450,000; British Honduras, $7,000; 
Jamaica, $10,000; Cuba, $25,000; Trin- 
idad, $10,000; Danish West Indies, 
$10,000; Bolivia, $150,000, making a 
total of $1,980,000. 

Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nic- 
araugua, Costa Rica, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Chila and Brazil will erect 
special buildings. Mexico will pro- 
duce at Jackson Park one of the an- 
cient Aztec temples. Guatemala will 
erect at a cost of $22,000 a building on 
the model of one of the palaces of the 
ruined city Antigua. The building of 
Colombia will be the capitol of that 
Republic in miniature. Ecuador has 
already given orders for the removal 
to Chicago of the reproduction of the 
Incas’ ‘‘Temple of the Sun” that or- 
namented the grounds of the Paris 
Exposition. Our teachers, and the 
parents too, need a globe to locate and 
trace out the routes these people will 
take to reach Chicago. 


VIRTUE is height. 








INCARNATION is not merely a com- 
ing of God to man—it is a dwelling of 


00 | God in man. 





THE intelligent person does more 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


“It is the very best paper for women.”—Ars, 
Clara C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.” —Englishwoman’s Review. 


“*The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/ara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable--an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling for the 


rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“I never forget to recommend the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published 
for our work in this line (the woman question.” 
--Mrs. Helen M. Gougar. 


“The WoMaAn’s JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no 
peer is noble offiee and ministry, Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doin 
what they can do, an what they should do, It 8 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in existence 
and has built up for itse!f a solid and unblemished 
reputation.”—Fulia Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the 
woman question, the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL is the 
very best means. It is pure, healthful and inter- 
esting—a paper that any one ought to be glad to 
introduce into his family for its literary merit 
alone, even if he did not believe in suffrage. I 
subscribe for it for my own grand-daughters,”— 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up aclub of 26 xew subscribers 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL at $1.50 each, the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on trial te new subscri- 
bers, $1.60. Bogular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





THE Times, Lewventwenths, Kanens, 
says: ‘Twenty-six States of the 
Union have some form of woman suf- 
frage. This is just twice the number 
of original States. What would our 
fore-fathers have said had they been 
told that their fighting would bring 
woman suffrage as well as man suf- 
frage? The world moves. It may be 
long coming, but the time will come 
when the women of the United States 
will be placed upon a political equality 
with the men.’’ 

a 

THE sun shining in all its splendor 
does not reach the blind, so some do 
not see the light or power of intelli- 
gence. Poor souls! to thus live in 
darkness. 

THE beauty of goodness is imper- . 
ishable. 


Tutt’s Pills 


Le nye we Semngny never fails to 
otrerttahy 


Dyspepsia, ~ Constipation, Sick 


Headache, Biliousness 
And all diseases arising from a 


Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 











than to hear, than to relate; he ex- 


hibits and makes truth plain. ; 


The natural result ‘cmaits 
flesh. Dose smal 
ap tne ity elegent- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


. W. MARTIN, Jackson ............ — 
}. B! MERWIN, St. Louis ...2...27 Editors. 


Our premiums sent free, postpaid, 
with the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, are a new six-inch Globe, with 
the ‘‘game’’ of Two Trips Round the 
World—and a new political, historical, 
commercial map of the United States 
—just the things needed by every 
teacher in every school in the United 
States, by every ‘Farmers’ Alliance,”’ 
by every reading circle, and by every 
person who means to keep up and keep 
posted in ‘‘current events.”” Write for 
circulars, enclosing stamps for sample 
copies and terms. 





Yes, we like to pour light on the 
lives of the good and the great to 
show how much may and can be done 
to help in this world. 

Yes, it is hard to explain things, 
but it is great to believe in things— 
this vesture that life and thought puts 
on by virtue of the right seeing and 
the far-seeing of the sincerity of the 
humble, believing soul—this is great 
to believe. 
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Georgia. 





“Full of wise care, is this your counsel,” 
—SHAK. 

HERE is the harm? This thing 

is, and will be, a positive good. 

Rev. Sam Small, in a lecture on 
‘‘A merican Civilization” before a large 
audience at Atlanta, Ga., lately, re- 
ferred to woman suffrage as follows: 

‘*T have traveled all over this land, 
and hence have sufficient basis for 
sound judgment upon the question of 
woman’s sphere. I have a decided 
opinion, I believe that if a woman 
has a husband who is worthless and a 
profligate, she should have a right to 
step up to the polls and deposit a vote 
that would offset his. And it the 
man be pure and upright, then his 
ballot should be doubled, in order to 
place in office men who would grace 
it, and not political tricksters.”’ 

It is said that the legislature of 
Georgia is making a timely and proper 
effurt to secure a revision of the laws 
of that State, that the present system 
is practically the one adopted some 
sixty years ago, and very expensive in 
its operation an@ works great injustice 
to the public. So progressive a state 
as Georgia should not lag behind in 
this all-important matter. 

The teachers of Georgia would find 
their compensation more than doubled, 
without extra taxation, if some of this 
expensive criminal litigation could 
be avoided. 

Georgia shares largely in this mar- 
velous addition of $1,000,000,000 of 
added wealth to the United States, 
and certainly the school term should 








be made longer and the compensation 
of all her teachers should be increased, 
so that wise, competent, large minded 
and largely cultured men and women | 
could be prevailed upon to devote | 
their time to the education of her | 
growing population, 
There is a very strong feeling among 
the people in favor of increasing the 
permanent school fand of the State. | 


Teachers can materially help in this 
direction. 





Kentucky, 





| 
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on. Ep. PoRTER THOMPSON, State 

Superintendent, read an address 

on ‘The Press as an Educational 

Factoer’’ before the State Teachers’ 

Association of Kentucky, from which 
we are permitted to make extracts. 

The State Superintendent has| 
selected a staff composed of some of 
the most eminent and efficient educa- 
tors in Kentucky—names loved and 
honored far beyond the boundaries of | 
the State : 

State Board of Education: —Ed.| 
Porter Thompson, Superintendent, | 
Chairman ex-officio; J. T. Gaines, | 
John J. Dickey, W. J. Hendrick, | 
Attorney General, John W. Headley, | 
Secretary of State, Members ex-officio. | 

State Board of Examiners :—Ed. | 
Porter Thompson, Chairman, James | 
H. Faqua, Charles M. Alberti. 

We make the following extracts | 
from the able address on 

‘“THE PRESS AS AN EDUCATIONAL | 

FACTOR.” 

“This is an old topic, but none the | 
less important for all that. It has 
been discussed so often, however, that | 
I am confronted with the danger of | 
uttering mere common-places, that | 
may be of no real benefit to reader or | 
hearer. 

To estimate rightly either the place 
or the power of the press as an educa- 
tional factor we must have a clear 
view of the kind of education we are 
talking about. If we confine ourselves 
to the definition so much insisted 


upon, that it is s ¢ training. for 
the purpose of fin ony out the powers 


[Continued on page 73.) 








W.#A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


THE WORLD-ENERGY AND ITS SELF-CONSER VATION. 


By WILLIAM M. BRYANT. 


1 Vol., 12 Mo, ~ ~ - $1.50. 


This work is essentially a Philosophy of Nature under the form of an Interpretation of the most 
recent theoriesin the field of Natural Science. Its purpose is to trace out the speculative thread 
already present implicitly in those theories, and by so doing to show first the Unity and Continuity 
of natare as a whole, and secondly that, on final analysis, Nature is incomprehensible save as the 
outward form assumed by the Primal World-Energy as the absolutely conscious First Cause. 

The following are some of the notices the book has already received :— 


«Judging by the mere words of the title one cannot know the grand scope of 
the book. {t seems to us of the highest and most far-reaching importance. There is exactitude in 
every thought, clearness in every bit of proot, and a manifest Testes to join successive links in such 
a manner that the truth shall be as evident to his readers ast» the author. The deepest thinkers on 
spiritual and scientific truths are referred to, quoted and explained, and no reader who is alive 
in any degree to the ‘practical’ nature of absolute spiritua' truth can read ‘The World Energy and 
its Self-Conservation’ other than with heart-felt pleasure, and deep, individval benefit. The book 
fills a great need of this age, and the man capable of writing it proves the grandeur of his logical 
spiritual understanding by its adequate realization in explicit expression.””—T7he Boston Times, 

‘The work will prove snggestive to every modern student of philosophy. 
The clearness with which the rival positions are indicated, and the fairness with which opposing 
claims are estimated, are of the highest value in stimulating independent thought.” —T7he Edinburgh 
Scotsman, : 

“It is a very carefully and solidly reasoned argument, the fruit of twenty 
years of study. We consider the volume of much weight in the conciliation of two schools of phil- 
osophy, neither of which has a monopoly of truth.” —Boston Literary World. 

“Worthy ofcareful study. It presents the theistic argument from a new stand- 
point, and in a way directed to both idealist and materialist at once.”’—Christian Union, N.Y. 

‘No deep thinker can read Mr. Bryant’s work without great profit, and it 
ought to have a wide circulation in intelligent quarters.”—New York Independent. 

“It proves incontestably the author’s wide reading, scholarship, and power to 
adhere rigidly to a definite and closely connected line of reasoning, and what is perhaps of equal 
importance, it establishes his power—an extremely rare one—to clothe in warm flesh and blood a 
subject usually only dry bones. ’—Chicago Times. 
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WASHINGTON 


Dd. C. 
EDITION 


American Journal of Education. 


$1. 50 per year in advance. 


JERIAH BONHAM, Washington, D. Cc 
j. B. eae Tn, St. Louis 


ae Editors 


THERE are 64,391 - mesbiitiens in the 
United States, an increase of 2,000 of- 
fices. during the last year. Hence 
children should be trained in all the 
echools to write a letter properly, to 
sign it distinctly, and to direct it cor- 
rectly. Is this done? How can pos- 
tal clerks ‘‘guess’’ to which postoffice 
the poorly directed letter should go? 

THER are more than four hundred 
thousand public and private school 
teachers in the United States march- 
ing by legions to their work with the 
certain step of victory. 








SHAKESPEARE and Homer, and wit 
and genius, and loveand beauty never 
grow old. All these bring light and 
joy into the soul. 





[Continued from page 12.] 

of the mind and subjecting them to 
the discipline necessary to place them 
within the easy and absolute control 
of their possessor, then the press, (the 
periodical press, which is of course 
meant), is scarcely to be considered at 
all. This is the work of the teacher; 
the field of labor is the school-room ; 
and thedaily, the weekly, the monthly 
periodical is not known in it except 
(as should be more generally the case) 
it comes to the teacher with its words 
of encouragement, its assurance of 
appreciation, its tone of inspiration to 
better things. 

But education has another meaning 
—a more comprehensive one, for it 
embraces the first; a higher one, for 
it considers man in his triple nature— 
mental, moral, and spiritual. It is 
that which elicits thought and arouses 
feeling; which kindles aspiration and 
awakens ambition; which warms the 
heart with virtuous impulses or fevers 
it with vicious and lustful cravings, 
which trains to kindness or incites to 
eruelty,—in short, which determines 
the conduct of life. In this education, 
the press is to-day the most potent 
factor in the world. It has invaded 
the sacred precincts of the church 
and sought to supplement, .if not to 
supplant the true preacher; it has 
familiarized itself with the closet of 
the philosopher and gone abroad dis- 
cussing his theories with a boldness 
and a broadness to which he is him- 
self a stranger; it laughs at the 
moralist because ot the odor of another 
and more dignified age that lingers 
about him ; it has in a measure super- 
seded the orator; it has joined hands 
with the romancer and carried his 
work to every community in the 
bounds of civilization ; it is the biog- 


rapher Sidi historian of ite tines: itis 
® censor more to be dreaded than was 


Cato; in its comprehensive operation 
is realized the vision of the prophet 
who wrote, ‘‘And knowledge shall run 
to and fro in the earth.” 

* % * * * * * 

Our country has produced one man, 
at least, who penetrated the very 
arcana of nature—one whose memory 
the student and the scholar will 
reverence more and more as men come 
to consider well the eternal verities. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson thought on all 
that pertains to the three-fold man, 
and thought so justly that when the 
mind of his reader comes into the 
receptive attitude, is en rapport with 
him, he is lifted as by an inspiration. 
He looked into this work in which we 
are engaged—this teaching; and he 
saw how greatit is. In his view the 
true teacher was no mere day dradge, 
he was noble. Of what consequence 
in his clear mind was character! How 
mighty the silent influences, as he 
saw them! Truly, for him God was 
not in the consuming fire nor the 
rushing wind, but in ‘the still, small 
voice.””?” ‘*We pass,’? he says, ‘‘for 
what we are. Character teaches 
above our wills. Men imagine that 
they communicate their virtue or vice 
only by overt actions and do not see 
that virtue or vice emits a breath 
every moment.’’ In another place: 
‘That which we are, we shall teach, 
not voluntarily but involuntarily.” 
And that grim old Scotchman, his 
compeer and trans-Atlantic friend, 
applying the thought, insists that 
‘educational establishments ought to 
be presided over by the wisest and 
most sacred men that can be gotin 
the world.” 

In its capacity as an educator, the 
press is not merely a chronicler—it is 
the medium through which we catch 
the moral tone, the spirit, of the men 
who control it. They communicate 
themselves. Their virtue or vice 
emits a breath every moment, and 
that breath is borne by the printed 
sheet to the millions of households in 
this land. bed * ? * * 

If the periodical press is so mighty 
an instrument in this general educa- 
tion, what might if not be as the con- 
stant friend, the watchful ally, of 
those who labor in the department of 
elementary instruction—in the school- 
houses of the State? I do not inti- 
mate that it is unfriendly. On the 
contrary, its attitude throughout the 
Union is one of friendliness and sup- 
posed helpfulness. But to teachers 
and school-officers its help is too 
general; it is lacking in definite aim 
and continuousness. 

I must not be understood as includ- 
ing in this charge the strictly educa- 
tional journals of the country. These, 
of course, are devoted to the work in 
hand and powerful in their chosen 
field. I must advert toa fact in con- 
nection with these, however, which is 
to be deplored: teachers, officers, 
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friends of educational progress, seem 


putting these journals into every nook 
and corner where there are children 
growing up in ignorance—where there 
is imperative daily need of ‘‘a voice 
erying in the wilderness.’, 

What I would have—what I so much 
wish that we shall havein Kentucky— 
is, that this matter of schools be 
regarded by every editor, every pro- 
prietor of a periodical, as one which 
80 vitally concerns the State as to 
need constant attention on his part; 
one that must be looked after as 
closely as stock and crop interests, as 
closely as the public finances, as care- 
fully as one hunts for items of news in 
any department. I ask that they look 
upon the teacher and his work as of 
paramount importance to their re- 
spective communities, and treat of 
him as they do of other public 
servants; try to understand his 
methods and appreciate his diffi- 
culties; magnify among their people 
his calling; praise him when he de- 
serves it; hold him up to popular 
scorn when he is false to his trust; 
demand, on the high ground of public 
advantage, that he shall have the 
good house, suitable furniture, all the 
working tools necessary to his partic- 
ular grade. Further, these dispensers 
of opinion, these watchmen on the 
towers of society, ought to become 
known among the young people as 
being as much their friends as are the 
teachers themselves, the preacher, and 
the superintendents of their Sunday- 
schools. 

It is not necessary that every paper 
have its school column. In tact, this 
is somewhat objectionable, since it is 
apt to be regarded as for school people 
only; whereas, the subject should be 
treated as other subjects, the items of 
news given as other items and for all 
readers. 

But in one short paper I cannot 
discuss the press as its importance 
demands. What I have given is 
rather discussive than logical, and 
more suggestive than conclusive. I 
hope you have gathered, however, that 
as a factor in that general education 
which molds opinion and influences 
the conduct of life, I regard it as 
mighty ; that in its moral tone it seems 
to me to be growing better and better— 
more independent, more manly, a 
more positive force; and that its possi- 
bilities in the work of assuring the 


full triumph of the common schools, 
the schools of the people, can hardly 
be over estimated.” 


BeEttTeER learn just what our defects 
and short-comings are, here and now, 
in the Institutes and over-come them 
by hard study than to stand ashamed 
at last and miss our grade as teachers. 
State Superintendent Wolfe does not 
seem to mince matters, yet he is kind 
and would help if he could, but each 
teacher must stand or fall for himself 
or by himself. Some of them seem to 
fear these days of judgment. Let us 








all got ready, for it is not far off. Such 


to be insensible to the importance of , a-day 
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IT PAYS | 


To be cautious in the choice of medi- 
cines. Many are injured by trying ex- 
periments with compounds purporting 
to be blood- purifiers, the principal 
recommendation of which would seem 
to be their ‘‘cheapness.”’ Being made 
up of worthless, though not always 
harmless, ingredients, they may well 
be “‘cheap;” but, in the end, they are 
dear. The most reliable medicines are 
costly, and can be retailed at mod- 
erate prices, only when the manufactur- 
ing chemist handles the raw materials 
in large quantities. It is economy, 


therefore, 
To Use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the valuable components 
of which are imported, wholesale, by the 
J.C. Ayer Co. from the regions where these 
articles are richest in medicinal properties. 

“It is a wonder to me that any other 
than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a show in the 
market. If people consulted their own in- 
terest, they would never use any other; for 
it is not only the best, but, on account of its 
concentrated strength and purity, it is the 
most economical.” — James F. Duffy, Drug- 
gist, Washington st., Providence, R. I. 

Dr. A. L. Almond, Druggist, Liberty, Va., 
writes: “Leading physicians in this city 
prescribe 


Sarsaparilla. I have sold it for eighteen 
years, and have the highest regard for its 
* healing qualities.” 

“Although the formula is known to the 
trade, there can be no successful imitation 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Without having the 
enormous facilities of the J. C. Ayer Co., itis 
impossible for other parties to put together 
such valuable ingredients, at the low cost 
of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


It stands at the head of all similar prepara- 
tions.”—Mark A. Jones, 50 years a druggist, 
60 Cambridge st., E. Cambridge, mie 


PREPARED LY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,$5. 
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From 200 to 300 teachers are wanted 
in New Mexico under the New Public 
School law. Teachers’ examinations 
are in progress in every county, and 
applicants do not number one-third of - 
those required. 
o> or 
WHEN we study the New Testa- | 
ment carefully and reverently, we get 
the reflection of the most tender and 
the greatest conscience the world has 
ever known. 

oo Oo 
WHEN intelligence prevails, dark- 
ness and meanness are in danger; 
hence some people hate intelligence 
and try to strangle it. They do not 
succeed. 


Nort only the teachers but the edi- 
tors become the champions of intelli- 
gence; but the teacher is ‘the John 
the Baptist’? preparing the way for 
the editor. No editors needed, until . 
the people are taught to read. 





THE real man, the real teacher does 
not tread his equal under foot, but re- 
joices in his upward and onward way, 
and both are stronger in the strength 
ofeach. There is room and need and 








demand for the best and thestrongest. 
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A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT BY ADMINISTRATIONS AND CONGRESSES ae?" 


- From Wasnincton To Harrison. |= 
| HOUGHTON’S. | . 


NEW REVERSIBLE ; 


POLITICAL AND U. S. MAP COMBINED 
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LATEST EDITION, CORRECTED TO DATE. 46x66 INCHES (LARGEST EYER PRINTED), 
C 
cal 
ff 
THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS: be 
A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. 11x66. | A Complete Map of the United States (the latest), 46x66. sta 
A Diagram Showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5x66. A Map of Central America. 10x13. ( 
A Diagram Showing the Political Complexion of each Congress. A Map of Alaska. 10x13. lif 
(2x66 | A Map.of South Africa. 10x13. Psi 
A Diagram Showing the Creeds of the World. 13x10. Se ee ae bu 
_A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abssinia. 10x13. by 
A Diagram Showing the Standing Armies of each Nation. 13x10, | . as 
A Diagram Showing the Naval Tonuage of each Nation: 18x10. | 4 ¥*? of Persia, Afghanistan and Boluchistan. 10x18. a 
. | A lete Map of the Sol ystem— de. 13x10. he 
A Complete Map of the World. 13x20. Se ee pu 
PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS, FROM WASHINCTON TO HARRISON. 
IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF: 
The History of Colonial Politics, | Valuable Statistics on Debts. 
The History of Revolutionary Politics. | Valuable Statistics on Revenues. 
The History of the Confederation. _ Valuable Statistics on Expenditures. 
The History of the U. 8. Government by Congresses, | Issues of all Political Parties. 
The History of the U. S. by Administrations. |The history of all Political Parties which have existed in this 
An Analysis of the Federal Government. | Country. P 
RECOMMENDATIONS. WHAT OUR AGENTS ARE DOING. 
From A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress: ‘The novelty of the plan | ‘‘Received the 10 maps this afternoon; sold 7 before supper.” B.1 


Spoeitiog by — ~ a my Mog a ager ed es ee ramen “Sold 17 maps yesterday; will send you a large order next Saturday.”’ 
y is carried out with admirable ingenuity, and the work may fairly be terme : ; i i ’ 
a Breviary of American Politics.” [This is the only meestnats ew em of any — eters STII Sek FP PENNE Sher ae aE See ee NE 
work ever written by Mr. Spofford], “*T sold 6 maps in one hour; everybody wants one.” 


tc . H 7 ” 
From Hon. S.S. Cox: The labor of collating and illustrating such a vast oe ws aanpe Stones; Weak Gils cutize conmiy- i 
range of topics must have been enormous, but it is done in such a perspicuous | ‘I have canvassed one-half day and took 18 orders. 
style, and with such aids to the eye in the diagram, that it must be appreciated. | ‘I sold 65 maps in four days; expect to sell 100 next week.”’ 
Only one work is comparable with it —the Statistical Atlas, by the Government— | «Took 9 orders from the circular.” 
and to say this is high eulogy.” uR “a : oe ; 
nclosed find draft for 15 maps; send at once as they are promised Saturday. 
_ From Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., Historian: ‘I cannot conceive a more | «Was sick when sample came, but sold 4 the fitst afternoon to friends who called 
— yr pringoer + giving such a picture in clearest outline and admirable to see me, : 
proportions, of our political, ivil and financial history. Like a concave mirror, | ,,.; , ” 
it reflects to a single focus an epitome of the cnsenttal elements of our national staat saab ngredrombactoaden: 7 say: . 
history, showing clearly at a glance the progress of the nation, from its infancy “Sold my sample at express office for $5.00 and took six orders. Send 25 maps 
to its present period of maturity. at once.”’ 












The Latest U. S. Map, printed in colors, covers the entire back and is universally conceded to be the BEST 
PUBLISHED. It alone sells for $5.00, 


The complete Reversible Map (printed on both sides) is 3 ft. 10 In. by 5 ft. 6 in., mounted on rollers, top and 










bottom, with tape on sides. : - - . . Price, $5.00. 
By EXPRESS, prepaid anywhere in the United States, ss - 5.75. 
This Map should be in every library, office and school. Address, with stamp for reply, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
1120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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We think those school officers who 
intend to have geography taught, as 
it must be, in a practical way, will see 
to it that every school shall have 
Houghion’s New Reversible Political 
and U. 8. Map Combined. See page 14. 

You will agree with the “Press and 
Public” when you see it that it is “‘the 
most wonderful publication «ever 
issued.’’ 





WHEREVER there is a real teacher 
the unexpected ought always to be 
expected. 


THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 





gives to [aman § teachers practical helps: 
Ml age Primary Lessons,” Sarah E, Griswold, 
Cook Co, Normal; “Color and Form,” Jose- 


hine C,; Locke; “ Science Lessons,” Edward G. 
owe; and other articles by best writers, adapt- 
ing kindergarten methods to primary work, One 
year, $1.50; 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. 
KINDERGARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., 
Chicago. 


WE state and re-iterate facts, you 
draw your own conclusions, but no 
one sees only what he has the capac- 
ity to see. 

eat eae Ree A 

GEOGRAPHY and history and travels 
can now be taught in a very practical, 
effective way by the constant use of 
our Map and Globe Premium. Send 
stamp for circular and coupon order. 





Ox NO! to buy and sell is not all of 
life by any means. As means to an 
end buying and selling is well enough 
but only so—not the chief aim and end 
by any means. To live nobly, largely 
and be generously helpful, this is life 
here and hereafter. Let us train the 
ee into this. 





~< 


Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now: 


For if you do not it may become con- 
——- For Consumption, Scrofula, 

General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S: 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Iiime and Soda. 
It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 


better tuan other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.{ 
’ 

















How great itis to be always co-op- 
erating with truth, and so with God. 
How strong is such a teacher; how 
sincere of heart and purpose in his 
work; how everlasting. 


or 


THE best things must be repeated 
often, or at least re-stated so that those 
who do not see all may seeapart. If 
even they see a small part, they are 
on the way to see more. So many do 
not see at all, poor souls, the strain 
for life and shelter is so great in this 
world of abundance, but this is their 





wehete: this want of “or 





BLACK BOARDS 


%*ROLLERS 
a ee) a 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


A 8) APER 


J.B.Merwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 


Sr.Louis Mo. 





.B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies, 


Sm: 


SLATED PAPER 


FOR 


BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent by Mel, 


POST PAID, 
$1.00 Per Yard up to 5 Yards, 


Please read the following late Endorsement: 


Corums1s, Mo., Sept. stb. 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 


Please send me as soon as possiblee TWENTY-FIVE Yards more 
yourSLATED PAPER for Blackboards. The increase in the number of 


ly pupils demands more BLACKBOARD area. I make the above statement 


iet you know that I am not buying now to replace the old—as that which I pur- 


lased of you five years ago isstilin VERY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


fact, after giving it the test of constant use for a term of years, I unhesitatingly 
onounce it SUPERIOR to any BLACKBOARD SURFACE I have tried— 
ss it be your LIQUID SLATING on a hard finished wall. Send also your 


Yours Truly, 


.R. P. RIDER, 
President ‘Stephen’ 3 College, 
Colutabia, Mo. 


We send this Slated Paper, thus Strongly Endorsed after being so thoroughly 


sted for years, POST PAID by mail at $1.00 per yard up to five yards. 


For farther information, Circulars of Globes, Outline Maps, SLATING, and everything needed 
: call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


| 1120 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EveERyY teacher, and every primary 
school will be comparatively well. 
equipped for teaching geography in a 
useful, practical way, by the use of 
our New Six Inch Globe Premium, 
and our “ Political and United States 
Map Premium.’’ See page 14, and 
send stamp for circular. 


AS, ENTS make 100 Per Cent and win $748 

CASH Prizes on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes 
and Medicines. Sample free. Territory. Dr. 
Bridgman, 375 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE real teacher can do without] —_ 


happiness, and instead thereof find 
in his work happiness. He constantly 
gives the people more power. 





THE result of the teaching in the 
school all the time is to give us in- 
creased resources and in these comes 
more power for the people. 


a a ee 

It gives us pleasure to refer to the 
advertisement of Dr. W. H. Tutt 
which appears in ourcolumns. For 
over twenty-five years Tutt’s Pills 
have been before the public, and each 
succeeding year their valuable pro- 
perties become better appreciated. 
They now stand second to none for 
the relief of that much abused and 
overtaxed cause of so many ills, con- 
stipation. They are used in every 
civilized country, and carry with 
them voluminous testimonials of their 
safety and efficacy. Tutt’s Pills should 
have a place in every household. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; andthe effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Onhy ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly cov- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





THE FRISCO LINE 


Is the popular route from Western 
Kansas to all points in Southern 





Kansas, Southwestern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. For particulars, address 


nearest Ticket Agent of the Frisco 
Line or D. Wishart, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





On ‘ST. sc 





First Class ‘Night and Day Service 


EAST ano WEST 


BETWEEN 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


————_ AN D(——— 


ST. Louts, Mo. 


Modern Equipment Equipment Throughout. 


BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


Built expressly for this service on 
night trains. 


Ask for tickets via Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City B. R. 
CLOVER LEAF ROUTE. 


For further particulars, call on nearest 
Agent of the Company, or address 


J. E. DAVENPORT, 
PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
215 N. FOURTH ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1,000 


In Cash <i Gold Watches, 
Sewing Machines, Diamonds, &c. 


If You Guess This Rebus. 















THE HOUSEHOLD COMPANION will give 
$200 Cash to the Ist pores sending a correct 

ebus. To the 2d, $100; 
to the 8d, $50; to the 4th, an elegant Dia- 
mound Rise. To each of the ae 10, a SOLID 
GOLD WATCH. To the next 10, a Beautiful 
Silk A, Pattern of 14 yards; to each of the 
next @ #45 Sewing Machine, To the next 
25, a Nickel or Gold-Piated Watch. To each 
of the next 50, a valuable Business or Mouse 
Lot. The above Rebus makes two w 


With your answer send 25¢. postal note or 
80c. in stamps for a subscription to our Il- 
lustrated 16pp. Paper, worth a dollar a year. 

r December issue will announce the result of 
the contest, with names and addresses of the win- 


rite your answer and name and address plainly, 
and enclose EHOLD. Col 


HOUSE OMPANION, 
43 Beekman rp See P. 0. Box 2049. 





The Household Companion is an old es- 
tablished reliable publication, and our 
readers can be sure of honest treatment 
Oud proof that prizes are paid. 





THROUGH PULLMAN  VESTI- 
BULED SLEEPERS BETWEEN 
8ST. LOUIS, DENVER, CHEY- 
ENNE, OGDON AND SALT 
LAKE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours Ticket offices 
102 North Fourth Street and Union 
Depot. Sa 


Kansas has increased her school 
pépulation from 246,128 pupils in 1880 
to 399,322 in 1890, or 62 per cent. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis. 


THE BURLNCTON ROUTE. 


Most people know what The Burlington Route 
is—some people, perhaps, do not know that it is 
the MODEL RAILROAD of the West. The 
Burlington Route is the name of a first-class 
rai‘road from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
and between the principal cities and towns of 
Illinois Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebruska and Colorado. The 7000 
miles of this great road pass into and through the 





best farming regions of these great states, reach 
Deadwood, So. Dakota, and the new mining 
country of the Black Hills. Along the lines of 
the Burlington Route are the best opportunities 


in the WEST, NORTHWEST and SOUTH- 
WEST, for the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the miller, the miner and the pleasure 
seeker. 

The Burlington Route runs through passenger 
trains every day in the year between St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Lincoln, Den- 
ver, St. Paul and Minneapolis, making connections 
at these points with all eastern and western roads, 
and giving the traveling public unequaled facili- 


ties, 

For speed, safety, comfort, character of equip- 
ment and track, and efficient service for pas- 
sengers and freight, it is unexcelled. 


For further information, tickets, rates, etc., call 

on your nearest railroad agent, or address 

C. M. LEVEY, 

Gen’! Supt., 
Keokuk, Ia, 


Howarp E..iott, 
G. F. & P. A., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas ony A all points West. Oonnecting in 
Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extra 


See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


OG. H. Cuarrae.ty, J. OHARLTOR, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass, & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 
D, BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. 


Agt., 
J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt.,/| ers 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RE’*ORTS, 





** Take heed, ‘ere summer comes.” —SHAK. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern rome ee Minnesota, Iowa 
and the two otas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-emi- 
nently fitted for summer homes, 
Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers 
as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the “busy marts of civilization’ that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest roads in the northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, and Milwaukee & Northern 
Railroad : 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Palmyra, Wis, 
Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. 
Lakeside, Wis. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. 
(Dells of Wisconsin.) 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Madison Wis. 

Delavan, Wis. 
Pewaukee, Wis. 


Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Spirit Lake, Lowa. 
Frontenac, Minn, 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn 
Ortonville, Minn, 
Prior Lake, Minn. 
White Bear Lake, Minn 
Lake Madison, So. Dak 
Big Stone Lake, S. Dak 
Sparta, Wis. 
Elkhait Lake, Wis. 
Wausaukee, Wis. Ontonagon, Mich, 
Marquette, Mich. Mackinaw, Mich. 


For detailed information apply to 
any coupon ticket agent, or send 
stamp for free illustrated tourist 
folder, to Geo. H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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ORTY YEARS! 


Our Desks have been in 
ACTUAL USE, twenty-one 
years and are GOOD 
twenty years more, 
Read CAREFULLY if you 
please, the following 
ment: 
“Cooper InstTiITUTE, Boonville, Mo. 
Anthony Haynes, A. M., Principal 
Boonville, Mo., July 21,’91. 
J. B. Merwin 8.8. Co., St. Louis. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your 
“COMBINATION DESKS AND SEATS” 
for 7wenty-one years, and not consider- 
ing accidents or carelessness, they are as 
good zow, as when I bought them, 
They will do me equally good service 
for TWENTY YEARS MORE, 
Signed, ANTHONY HAYNES.” 


for 


state- 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route. Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 8:30 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:40 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines: No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 


lor coaches run through. 
cifices 217 North Fourth it. 











216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





and 
Ticket 
and Union Depot. 


The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lea devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
4@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 


Among its Contributors are the names of some of 
the m talented men of the day. 

Itis_unninga Series ofarticles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Hudson, author ot ‘Railways and the Repub- 
lic.’? Aiso a very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and 
in momics, entitled ‘*Histo’ and Govern- 
men.” which every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

It is the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lvr 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 


RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route to 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West, 
to Memphis and all points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are made at Union 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, St. 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Via 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chair 
Car and Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs through 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Car 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Puliman 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
There is no other direct route from the West to 
Jacksonviile, Pensacola, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Little 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route to 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fort 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 


Write for large map and time-tables, showing 
through connections. 

Before purchasing your ticket call upon ticket 
agent of this company, or write to the undersigned 
for rates. Special rates and arrangements for par- 
ties and their movables, going South to lovate. 

Send for a copy of the MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
FARMER, giving full information relative to the 
cheap lends of Southwest Missouri. Mailed tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Gen’t Pass. 4 TICKET AGT. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
JOHN H.VINCENT, Cuancetcor. WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principat, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 











LATIN, gt oar ke | ape 
rive vapers Co ectec y co - 
CREEK, respondence. 
ENCLISH, 2. Faculty composed of profes- 
CERMAN, sors in leading American “ol- 
FRENCH, we 
3. Students take full College 
MATHEMATICS, courses or special branches, 
PSYCHOLOCY, 4. Preparatory Department for 
HISTORY, those unprepared to do College 
work. 
ECONOMICS, 5. Time to suit the student. 
SCIENCES, Etc. | 6. Tuition fees low. 
For information regarding courses and methods address 


John H. Daniels, Exec.Sec’y, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the iro 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY, ST. LOUIS 
TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaving St. Louis 8:30 p. m., and 
reaching New Orleans at 8:00 p.m. 
the following day—23 hours and 25 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 








Pullman vestibuled cars and 
through coaches. et office 21 
North Fourth St.» and Union Depot. 





AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CoveR ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
" To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
87. LOUIS, MO. 


O. & M. 


OHIO. & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY. 
The Only Road Running a Passenger Train 








FROM 
ST.LOUISTI CINCINNATI 
A. SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS — Without 

= run by ny an from St. toate Extra 

t Cine and all pasengers her || ghange 
Less than Is our time from St. Lou 
Sag 
Hours. por inferior ates. —_ 


BY THE OHIO & MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY 


THERE IS 


NO CHANCE OF CARS 


from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincinnati, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, an‘ 
other important points east. 


The O. & M Railway is the shortest and 
quickest and transports more passengers from St. 
Louis eastward than any other line. 


RATES 


Through tickets via this route are for sale «t 
offices of connecting lines West, Northwest a: 
Southwest. When purchasing ask for tickets vi« 
Ohio & Mississippi Railway. 


for passage tickets by the 
O.&M Ky. are much le 
than by other routes. 


Ticket Offices in St. Louis, 105 North Broad- 
way and Union Depot. 


A. J. LYTLE, GENn’L WESTERN Pass’R AGENT, 
105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. F. BARNARD, W. B. SHATTUC, 
Pres. & Gen, Manager. Gen, Pass’r Agent. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 


Are you going? If so, study the 
advantages offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Central line. Three 
trains daily except Sunday, and two 
trains daily. This is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:25 p. m., an¢ 
daily at 8:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:00a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
a m, arrive at Chieo™> 7:20 p. m. 
Rates always as’.  »s ibs lowest. 
Ticket offices South woss Cor. Broad- 











wayand Olive “‘reets and Union 
Depot. 
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